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FOUITABL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


FOUNDED 1762. 


SMALL EXPENSES “ LARGE BONUSES. 


This is verified by the fact that, during the first Ninety Years of this Century, the ‘Old Equitable’ paid away over Forty-Three Millions Sterling 
in benefits at a cost of £1 12s. for each £100 of income; and that upwards of Twenty-Two Millions of these benefits consisted of Profits. 


FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION TO JHE ACTUARY. 
besessnncveennedh OPPOSITE THE ee HOUSE, > Sarena * E.C. 





Established 


BEST 


AND 5 1828. 
CHEAPEST. ie ‘e 
Ps vs 08 
CHILDREN, 


INVALIDS, 
AND THE AGED. 


In Patent 
Air-tight Tins. 








Tuning, Repairing, 
Warehousing, Removing. 
Pianos on Hire for 
any period. 


Pianoforte and Harp Makers 
to the 
Royal Family. 


The ERARD PIANO is the FINEST in the WORLD. 


Unrivalled for Touch, Tone, and Durability. The New Model Upright Grands are now being shown. 
RUBINSTEIN has said: ‘ But th ere is only one piano—the ERARD; as to the WAGNER to LISZT : ‘Getan ERARD on the ninety-nine years’ system or any 
others, they are bu t imitations.’ other system. . a 
lame LARD iano.’ 
MENDELSSOHN: ‘If I must name a choice, I would prefer ERARD’S.’ Madame SCHUMANN : ‘Thi aN'e as ked for an EF P 
LISZT : ‘ These fine E RARD pianos that Marlborough Street makes so wel M. PADEREWSKI’S opinion: ‘ Play only on an ERARD, wherever obtainable,” 


S. & P. ERARD, 18 Great Svactinsndaits Street, LONDON, England. Teyzonapne Asenese 
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“The Typical Cocoa of English aa 
Manufacture, Absolutely Pure.” atone 
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Shipping Announcements, 


[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Lin7Tp.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 








CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS. MoOMBASSA, 
COLOMBO, BRISBANE. 


BATAVIA. 
ROCKHAMPTON, 


RANGOON, 
MAURITIUS. 


BOMBAY. TOWNSVILLE. 
KURRACHEE, MARYBOROUGH. 
3AGHDAD. 

Delivering Mails, Passenge d Cargo at all the Principal Ports ot 


INDIA, BURMAH, E AST "AFRIC A, QUE! NsI AND and JAV ré 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voya 
Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin Friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester; 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dx ck House, Billiter Street, London. 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. 





: m ( Head Offices 
_{F. GREEN & CO., | ee _ 
Managers { ANDERSON, ANDE RSON & CO. Bites "eae 


For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5 FE oe ‘aan AVENUE, E.C. ; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, 


botel S cemnneemaniy, 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
Wellington Hotel, 


Mount Epuraim. 








U nder the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 fce t above sea-level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished ; piano in every sitting- 


room; cuisine, E nglish and French; wine connoisseur; table d’hote at separate 
tables; large dairy farm; supplies daily ; laundry. 
For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 


LONDON. 


—— H otel, 


peertam p Pace, V 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient and 4a althy locality. Artesian 








Well W ate r 1 lectric Light throughout. Me r lerate Tanff. 
Table d'Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER G ‘OSDE N. 





JUST READY. 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE 


For MAY. 
EDITED BY GEORGE NEWNES, 


CONTAINING 
l, LOIE FOLLES, Inventor of the Serpentine Dance. By Mrs. M. 
“et 


2. STORI ES FROM — DIARY OF A DOCTOR, XI.—Trappea. by 


the Authors of ‘The Medicine Lady.’ 
3. A BOHEMIAN anventer CLUB. By Atrrep T, Story. 
1. ns SS oertens INVESTIGATOR : I!lI,—The Case of Mr. Foggatt. 
y 
5. Tas ‘OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE UNION ee I,- Oxford. 
BurLanpb. Il,—Cambrigde. By Sv. J. Basin WynNer- 


Wenn N, oe “ 
6. nee INTERVIEWS, XXXUi.—Mr. Charles Wyndham. 


7 ANTONIO'S ENGLISHMAN. By W. L. Acpes 

s. FROM BEHIND THE SPEAKER’S CHAIR. XIV. By Henry W. Lucy. 

¥. THE THREE GOLD HAIRS OF OLD VSEVEDE: A Story for Children. 

10, FOSTRAITS OF CELEBRITES AT srtng poy! , TIMES OF THEIR 
LITES; iy Feersidicg thingy Sygr pare open i , Mr. Justice 
Wiits, Sir Cuak > Ditkre, M.P., Lady pie 

11. BEAUTIES: Children. 

12. TIG-ZAGS AT THE ZOO. XXII. Zig-Zag Simian. By Axruvur 

RRISON, 

13. THE QUEER SIDE OF Tees. - Mr. Hay. By J. F. Sutuivan 

II.—Off to the Station. By A. 
112 pages, with 138 ~e A T gir 6d » post free 9d. 


ALSO READY, 


THE PICTURE MAGAZINE. 


EFor MAY, containing 


PORTRAITS OF ROYAL ACADEMICIANS. 


And about 200 other P. icluress PriceGA. Post Sree, BA. 


GEORGE NEWNES, LIM(ITED, LONDON, W.C. 











i 


THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION, 
MR. HERBERT SPENCER'S WORKS. 
FIRST PRINCIPLES . ° . . 


° . 46 
PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 2 vols. ° © 345, 
PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. 2 vols. . + 365, 
PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. Vol. I. r © 2I5, 

Ditto Ditto Va. Th, . © 185, 
ECCLESIASTICAL INSTITUTIONS . , ook 
PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS. Vol. I... sas 

Ditto Ditto Vol. II. . 12S. 6d. 
THE DATA OF ETHICS. (Separately) . 4 8 
JUSTICE. (Separately) , ‘ , ° . & 


THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY , ‘ = 10S. 6d, 

EDUCATION : ° ° ’ ' : » 65, 
Ditto Cheap Edition. ° ° ‘ 2s. 6d, 

ESSAY. 3 vols. . ; > » 30S (or each vol. 1 

SOCIAL STATICS and MAN zv. STATE , e 105, 

MAN 7. STATE. (Separately). ° ‘ . Is 

WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, 
14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 





THE BADMINTON LIBRARY.—Wew Volumes. 
Edited by the DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., and A. E, T. WATSON, 


YACHTING. 


Vol. I.—CRUISING, nigeria lahat RACING 


RULES, FITTING.OUT, By Sir Epwarp Svuttivan, Bart., Lord 


Brassey, K.C.B., C. E. Sern Situ, C.B., G. L. Watson, R. T. 
PritcHeTtT, ‘THALASSA,’ The Earl of PeEMprRoKE AND ite TGOMI 
&. F. & r, the Rev. G. L. Brake, etc. With 21 Plates and 
1)! tions in the Text by R. T, Pritcuett, G, L. Warson, J. M. 
SOPER, etc., and from Photographs. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

On Tuesday next, 


Vol. I1.—YACHT CLUBS, YACHTING IN AMERICA, 
AND THE COLONIES, RACING, etc. By The Marquis of DurFe: 
AND Ava, K.P., G. CuristorHer Davies, Lewis HERRESHOFF, The 
Earl of Onstow, G.C.M.G., H. Horn, Sir Georce LEacn, K.C.L. 
etc. With 35 Plates and 160 IIlustrations in the Text, by R. T. Pritcuerti, 
G, L. Watson, J. M. Sorver, etc., and from Photographs. Crown 8vo, 
10s. 6d.4 [On Tuesday ext. 





LoNDON: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 





Will be ready neat week. 


CLIMBING ano EXPLORATION 


IN THE 


KARAKORAM- HIMALAYAS, 


By WILLIAM MARTIN CONWAY. 


With nearly 300 I/lustrations by A. D. McCormick, and 
a Map. 





Super-royal 8vo, 738 pp., cloth, gilt top, 3ls. 6d, net. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





In One Vol. Demy 8vo, New and Revised Edition, Price 15s. 


THE ART OF GOLF. By Sir W. G. Simpson, Bart. 


ith Twenty Plates from instantaneous Photographs of Professional Players 
chiefly by A. F. Macris, Esq. 
‘Remains the standard work on the subject, notwithstanding all that has been 
written concerning the game e the publication of the first edition.’ 


National Observer. 
EDINBURGH: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 CASTLE STREET. 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Twelve Scholarships of from £75 to £50, and a few Bursaries of £30, 


tenable for Three Years in the College, will be awarded on the results of 
an Examination to be held from July 4 to 7. 


For Forms of Entry and further particulars apply to 
J. L, CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND C0.S 


NEW BOOKS. 
THE PROTECTED PRINCES OF 


INDIA. By WILLIAM LEE-WARNER, C.S 8vo0, 1os. 6d 


THE AGED POOR IN ENGLAND 


\ND WALES. By CHARLES BootH. Condition, Extra Crown 
8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


EIGHT HOURS FOR WORK, | By 


JouNn RAE, M. Author of ‘Contemporary Socialism.’ Crown 8vo, 

s. 6d. net. 
TIME S.—‘ Deals with a burning question, and deals with it not by 
means of barren speculations, but by investigation of facts.’ : 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘ An interesting and almost enthusiastic 
work. .. + Mr. Rae has carefully sifted such evidence as he can obtain as 
to the exact eff at 05 Saeeg Oe hours of labour. 

stag ‘Itisa tim ‘ly c mntribution to the di a . eran and 


>to make many converts to the cause of the sh 


A HISTORY OF THE RISTIAN 
CHURCH DURING THE FIRST SIX CENTURIES. By S. 
CHEETHAM, D.D.. F.S.A., Archdeac« . and Canon of Rochester, 
Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Fellow and Emeritus Professor 
of King’s College, London. Crown 8vo, tos. 6d, 


THE eee tat | LOVE. By 


ALFRED AUSTIN. With Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, os. 


ki 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘ He has written a charming book, and one 
that will bring pleasure to many another lover in many anether garden 
THE GYPSY ROAD: A Journey from 

KRAKOW TO COBLENT; By GRENVILLE A. J. COLE, M.R.I.A., 
F.G.S. With Illus strations by EpMUND H. New. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZ- 


GERALD. Edited by W. ALDIS WRIGHT. Two Vols. New 
Edition. Globe 8vo, 1os. THE EVERSLEY SERIES. 
UARDIAN.—' No letters are more delightful than Fitzgerald's... . 


We can imagine no pleasanter companion for a Whitsuntide holiday.’ 
DAILY NEWS.—' They are the unpremeditated, unconscious self- 
revelation of one of the most gifted, sincere, and lovable characters whom 


the century has produced.’ 
LEEDS MERC ¢ JURY —' blac re e is wit in the book as well as wi 


SELECTIONS FROM, THE POEMS 


SELECT SPECIMENS. OF THE 


GREAT FRENCH WRITERS OF THE SE VENI EENTH, 


EIGHTEENTH, AND NINETEENTH CENT RIES. Vith 
Literary Appreciations by the most eminent French Critics, and a 
Historical Sketch of French Literature. Edited by G. EUGEN! 
FASNACHT, late Assistant Mi ister in Westminster School, I:ditor of 
Macmillan’s Series of Foreign Classics.’ C-own 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THREE AND SIXPENNY SERIES. 
NEW YN OR 


THE SECOND SON. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 


BARRACKS. BIVOUACS, AND 


BATTLES. By ARCHIBALD FORBEs, LL.D., Crown’ 8vo, ase 


SOUVENIRS OF SOME CONTI 


NENTS. By ARCHIBALD ForRBES, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 3 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


MACMILLAN'S 





In erown 8vo vols. strongly bound in imperial cloth, cut 
edges, price is. 4d. each. 


BLACKIE’'S 
SCHOOL AND HOME 
LIBRARY. 


to isSue a selection of 


Under this title the publishers have arranged 
sh language. 


the best and most interesting books in the Engl 
The Library will include lives of heroes, ancient and agian. records 
of travel and adventure by sea and land, fiction of the 


I highest Class, 
books of natural history, and 


historical romances, tales of domestic 
life. 

An important feature of the series will be the careful editing of the 
books, to render them in all respects fit to be re ad by young “people. 
This editorial work will be carried out in such a way as to maintain 
the integrity of the books, only what is ebiect mable or surperfluous 
being discarded. 

‘ NOW READY, 

DANA’S TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST. 
SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF NELSON. 
WATERTON’S WANDERINGS. 


ANSON’S VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. 


To be followed by Two Volumes on the First of each Month, 
commencing June Ist, 


London: BLACKIE & SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 
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Notes . ; ‘ : » 647 
The Debate on the Budget Bill , , . 648 
The Moral of South Hackney ‘ ‘ . 648 
The Collective Conscience : , . 649 
The Session to Whitsuntide . ‘ ; » 650 
Portsmouth and Waltham ; ; . 651 
Our Junior Partners ; . 652 
The Hindoo Revival , . 653 
City Notes , , : . 655 
The Royal Academy (F inet Notice) ‘ . 655 
Dogdom’ s Deterioration ‘ ‘ . 656 
A Bundle of Letters. V. Wordsworth to 

Mrs. Hemans . , ; ; ; . O57 
The Gaverigan Papers. II. Of M. de Talley- 

rand’s Pick-plates_, ‘ ‘ - | 658 
A Calendar of Moonshine : ‘ . 659 
The Scene of the Aran Evictions . ; 660 
In Divers Paths. By Henry Seton Merriman 661 
Ibsen.—Eleonora Duse . ‘ ; ‘ . 662 
Correspondence :— 

Mr. Athelstan Riley and his Crities . . 663 

Dogberry—of Glasgow .  , «G4 

‘Armenia’ : : . , 664 
An Old Diplomatist : : : ; 665 
Dante . ‘ ; : F ; , . 666 
Fiction . , ‘ . 607 
Northerners and Keutinnen: . ; . 668 
Old and New , ‘ , ‘ ‘ . 668 
Books of the Week ’ : 7 ‘ . O79 


BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publishers . F P ‘a ° e-% . ee iv, V 
Investments, Insurances, ete. . 2 2© 2© « « iil 
Shipping : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 4 ‘ - ieee ii 
Hotels. a> 6 ae @ ‘ ‘ : ii 
Miseellaneous. ‘i a 1 ii, fil, "669, v, vi, vii 











INSURANCE OFFICE 


Head Office: 
63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


( 60 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
332 OXFORD STREET (corner of Vere Street), W. 
{ 40 CHANCERY LANE (Law Courts Branch), W.C. 


Edinburgh Braneh Office—40 PRINCES STREET. 


The oldest purely Fire Office in the World, 


Sum Insured in 1892 -  £391,800,000. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890. Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 


IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 


Children’s bordered 1/3) P | Hemsti itched 
L adies’ ° + 23 ts | Ladies’ e e 2lg 
Gents’ . 3/3) 8 | Gents . . . Sr 


IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2s. r1d. per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5s. 6d. 
per doz. Table Cloths, 2y ards — 2s. 11d. ; 2} yards by 
Kitchen Table Cloths, 11$d. each. Strong Huckaback 
Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from Is. abd. each. Monograms, 


Branches 
in London 














L>) 


*2zop *d 





8 yards, 5s. 11d. each. 
Sowele, 40. 6d. per doz. 
Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc. woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS AND SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3s. 6d. per dozen. Gents’ 4-fold, 4s. 12d. 
per doz. Cufis for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5s. 11d. tchless Shirts, best 
quality, Longcloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35s. a. the half-dozen (to 


measure, 2s. extra). N.B,—Old Shirts made good as new for 14s. the half-dozen, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany, 
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SEELEY & CO.’S LIST 


Price HALF A CROWN Monthly. 


THE PORTFOLIO. 


P. G. HAMERTON. 


The Subject for MAY is: 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 
BY F. G. STEPHENS. 


With Four Plates and many minor Illustrations. 


JANUARY No.—‘The Etchings of Rambrandt.’ 


By P. G. HAMERTON. 


“It is difficult to say enough in praise of this excellent piece of work.’—Sfectator. 
FEBRUARY No.—‘ Malta, and the Knights ane 
taliers.’ By Rev. W. K. R. Beprorp. 
* Most choice and admirable.’-—A ry and Nary ( 
a No. ~* Squaitetewens. By Professor CHURCH. 
‘ Numerous fine drawings illustrate this admirable monograph.’—Leeds Mercury. 


APRIL No.—‘ Jules Bastian-Lepage.’ By Jutia Carr- 


WRIGHT (Mrs. Henry Ady). 
The c! sa cei 1 i. on Pan Hen] ell.’— Black and il 
he clever authoress has gone her work excellently well. ack a 


JUNE No. ‘Fred Walker.’ By Ciaupe PHitiirs 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Cloth, &s. Gd, 


ROUND MY HOUSE: No tes on Rural Life in France 
in Peace and Wa By HAMERTON. New d Cheapet 
Edit on, Crown v0. 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF WESTMINSTER yay 


By W. J. LoFTIE. New and Abr idged ti 
tions, Large crown 8vo, 


EVENTS OF OUR OWN TIME. 


THE REFOUNDING OF THE GERMAN ERP IGE. 
3y Colonel MAL! ESON, C.S.J. With Portrait ans 
5s. Li ioe ary Edition (200 on ly), 10s. 6d. 


THE AFGHAN WARS. By ArcuipaLtp Forbes. Second 


Edition. With Portraits and Plans. Cloth, 5s. Library Edition 
(200 only), 10s. 6d. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF NAVIES. By Captain 


EARDLEY WILMOT, R.N. With many Illu 


THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA. By Sir Evwaxp 
HAMLEY, K.C.B. Fifth Edition. With Portraits, Maps, and Plans. 


Cloth, 5s. Library Edition, 1os. 6d. net. 


THE INDIAN MUTINY. By Colonel Matteson, C.S.1. 
Fourth Edition. With Portraits and Maps. Cleth, ss, Libr 
Iedition, 10s. 6d, net. 


ACHIEVEMENTS IN ENGINEERING. 


VERNON HARCOURT. With many IIlustrati 


Strations. Cloth, §s. 


ary 


By Professor 
ns. ( loth, ss. 


SHORT BIOGRAPHIES. 


SIR JOSHUA tage’ 


With Nine Copper Plates. 7s. 6d 


HORACE WALPOLE AND HIS WORLD. By L. B. 


By CLAUDE PHILLIPs. 


SEELEY. 75. 6d. 
FANNY BURNEY AND HER FRIENDS. By L. B. 
SEELEY. 75. 6d. 


MRS. THRALE (AFTERWARD MRS. PIZZOl). By 


L. B, SEELEY. 738. 6d, 


LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. By A. R. 


ROPES, 7s. 6d. 


DEAN SWIFT AND HIS WRITINGS. 


MORIARTY, 7s, 6d, 


a G. FP. 


SEELEY & COMPANY, Limitep, Esstx STREET, STRAND. 


-] Messrs, ISBISTER'S NEW BOOKS 





TENNYSON. 


Modern Life, 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A., Author of ‘ Early Engl, 


Literature,’ etc. On deckle-edged paper, pp. 


7s. O l. 


SATURDAY REVIEW says: 


As a critic of poetry, Mr. Brooke—as might have been inferred, indeed, from hs 
Own €ssays in verse—has the root of the matter in him, and as such he discusses thy 
urt of Tennyson’s work with abundance of insight and much felicity of expressi 


DAILY TELEGRAPH says: 


; “A very able and elaborate criticism of our late P 
in the future seeks to unders 


His Art and Relation 


496, medium § 


Oet Laureate... . Any ¢ 
tand the reasons of his popularity and the extent c{ 
faine must carefully consider the opinions which Mr, Brooke has accumulate 
these careful pages.’ 


DAILY apeeenecinialosags says: 
ee is pa ys fe o hazard the assertion that the et 


timate view taken of Te 
wo! 1 perscnal fe will be that expressed in thi admirabl e and suggestive ged e 
critiCistin. 


INQUIRER says: 


‘Will take its place by the s 


pis side of a noble literature which it worthily illustrat 
‘ We promise ourselves many a fruitful meditative hour with these bn 
page: 
METHODIST RECORDER says: 
* Nothing finer has been written (on Tennyson) than this volume.’ 


THE TENDERNESS OF CHRIST. 


By the Right Rev. A. W. THOROLD, D.D., Lord Bishop « 
Winchester, Author of ‘The Yoke of Christ,’ etc. 


3s. Od. 


Crown Svo, 


* This ex lent a : treatise.’ tstan, 
THE COMRADE CHRIST. And other 
Sermons. 
By the Rev. W. J. DAWSON. Author of ‘ Makers of Modern 
English,’ etc. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


Vol. X. in ‘The Gospel and the Age’ Series. 


Phe beauty of his preaching is 2s striking as its strength.’—G/asgow Herald. 


lay originality of thought, simplicity of style, and vigour of treatment.’ 
Scofsman, 


THE HEROIC IN MISSIONS. Pioneers in 


Six Fields. 


By the Rev. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A., Morning Preacher at 
the Foundling Hospital. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 


‘Vigorously and picturesquely written.’—CAurch AWissionary Intelligences 
‘A vivid and readable account in short compass of some noble lives... we 
heartily commend these stirring chapters.’— Christian Leader. 


THE INVISIBLE PLAYMATE. A Story of 


the Unseen. 
By WILLIAM CANTON, Author of ‘A Lost Epic, and other 


Poems,’ etc. Small crown 8vo, Is. and Is. 6d. 


‘(Quite unique... shows true genius.’—Sfectator. 

‘ Pula smal no little bool avin alachl clits 0 ae have: seen fi ; 

One cf the most moving little books upon chiid-life that we have scen lor many a 
day. Nobody who reads the volume will soon forget it.’—JA'ecor 


THE SON OF MAN AMONG THE SONS OF 


MEN. Studies of the Influence of Christ on 
Character. 
By the Right Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Ripon. Crown Syo, gilt top, 5s. 
‘Surring, striking, suggestive.’ — 7imes. 
‘Composed with great skill and exhibiting much spiritual insight and force.’ 
Church Quarterly Review. 


IN THE HIGH HEAVENS. 


By Sir ROBERT S. BALL, LL.D., etc., Lowndean Professoi of 
Astronomy at Cambridge University, Author of ‘In Starry 
Realms,’ etc. With numerous Illustrations, medium 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

‘ The freshest knowledge, and the best scientific thought.’—Scotsman. 


‘Written in a charmingly lucid manner.. 


. a handsome, well printed volume. 
very suitable for presentation,’—Odservatory. 





ISBISTER & CO., Limited, 
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NOTES 


Tie Queen came to London on Wednesday to hold 
the fourth Drawing Room of the season. 
that Her Majesty was not looking well, probably owing to 
the fatigue of the Coburg celebrations. Princess Alix of 
Hesse drove with the Queen to Buckingham Palace. The 
Princess's marriage with the Cesarewitch will take place in 
October at St. Petersburg, and will be attended by all 
the members of the Royal Family who can be present ; 
but the report that the Queen will make the journey is 


It was noticed 


unfounded. 





Tur Prince of Wales was at Newmarket on Wednesday 
to see the race for the Guineas. Next week His Royal 
Highness and the Princess go to Sandringham for Whit- 
suntide, returning to London in time for the Queen’s 
Birthday State dinner and reception on the 20th. Their 
Royal Highnesses will then remain in town until the fifth 
Drawing-room, which is fixed for the 4th June and will be 
held by the Princess on behalf of the Queen. 


Prince Henry or BarrenserG has not quite recovered 
from the illness he contracted at Coburg. He has been 
ordered a sea-trip, and has gone to the Isle of Wight for 
yachting. The Emperor of Germany has determined to 
race the Meleor again at Cowes in August, and will 
probably also review his new regiment, the Ist Royal 
Dragoons, while he is in England. The regiment will 
probably be brought to Aldershot this summer for the 


manceuvres, 


For the daenatai wine of recent invention, commend 
us to the statement that the Sultan saan visiting 
His Majesty, who is his own Premier, 
Affairs, Private Secretary and the 


London this season. 
Minister for Foreign 
indefatigable head of every department of the Executive 
in his country, would not easily find time for the recreation 
of travel, in which other sovereigns, whose idea of reign- 
ing does not include that of governing, are for ever in- 
dulging. If possible, the comments of the press upon this 
precious piece of news are even more grotesque than the 
statement itself. We are treated to every sort of silly 
speculation as to the effect of His Majesty’s visit on us, 
and on the Sultan, and on the Mohammedan world, as if 
the Sultan Abdul Aziz had never visited London six and 
twenty years ago, nor spoken at the Guildhall, nor been 
accompanied by his nephew, Abdul Hamid Effendi, who 
now sits upon the throne. 


Tue election of Wilson and the disposition to pardon 
Cornelius Herz form instructive object-lessons in the 
workings of Democracy. They constitute evidence not so 
much of the healing properties of time as of the wholesale 
corruption of a country, where such black sheep can be held 
St. ANDRE Ws, N.B. —Rusack’ s MARINE HOTEL, THE L INKS, 

Parties boarded. Special terms to Golfers and Families. W. 


Rusack, Proprietor and Manager, Telephone: 101. Telegranis: 
* Rusack, St. Andrews.’ 





persistently in honour. If there were still an untarnished 
reputation in France or if the absenee of such mattered 
aught to those who glory in inheriting the criminal tradi- 
tions of revolution, the only hospitality offered to these 
The case of Herz done into 
English, would be as if we allowed Jabez Balfour to return 


statesmen would be a gaol. 


in peace with honour upon making partial restitution of 
his savings, 


Ir is noteworthy that Papal influence seems to vary 
inversely with propinquity to Rome. The Civil Marriage 
Bill in Hungary has prospects well-nigh as sickly as the 
confiscation scheme of ovr own Welsh; the Particularist 
party is becoming a power in the Reichstag ; the French 
Government concedes a deference to the Papacy which 
the citizens have long withheld from their curés ; in Spain 
the loyal Traditionists barely withstand the hostility of 
reprobates and the indifference of Ministers; while in 
Italy to toast the Papa-Re is almost a passport to the 
prison-house. No doubt His Holiness is an astute diplo- 
matist, and makes the most of his lieges of all peoples, 
nations, and languages in the furtherance of his policy, 
but his recent readiness to let policy precede principle has 
loosened many ties, and may be thought by some to justify 
the attitude of Italians toward the prophet within their 
own household. 


No one can blame the Hungarians for wishing to 
establish a strong central government in their heterogene- 
ous kingdom. But when we remember their revolutionary 
antecedents it is difficult to reconcile their pretensions 
with their practice, as exemplified in corpore vili of their 
Roumanian population three million strong. In that 
respect, however, the Radicalism of the Hungarian Govern- 
ment differs in no wise from other Radicalism when set on 
horseback. But it is aggravated case. The strong 
measure of imposing the Hungarian tongue upon millions 
of non-Hungarian subjects is one capable of argument in 
justification. But the length to which jerrymandering of 
Roumanian constituencies in Hungary has been resorted 
to for silencing opposition; the State trial this week at 
Klausenburg of well-meaning politicians for the heinous 
offence of petitioning their sovereign ; the limitations on 
the liberties of the Roumanian press and rights of public 
these are scarcely consistent with the Liberty, 
More- 


an 


meeting : 
in whose name revolutionists commit their crimes. 
over, such repression is to be deplored in that it removes 
the Roumanian agitation in Hungary from the hands of 
responsible politicians and opens up an avenue for irrespon- 
sible conspirators accustomed to even less scrupulous 
methods. 

Tne news at Tatar Bazardjik 
against M, Stambulov’s Government deserves more notice 
than has been accorded it in obscure corners of our daily 


of a riotous meeting 
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papers. In the first place, it expresses openly for the 
first time, the widespread discontent bred by a coercive 
regimen, but hitherto kept forcibly beneath the surface. 
In the second place Tatar Bazardjik is the chief stronghold 
of the Bulgarian Moslems, who, in spite of every discourage- 
ment, have persistently remained in the country. Their 
demonstration is a dignified, but emphatic protest against 
the ‘repressive measures’ which M. Stambulov admitted 
having used against his Moslem fellow-subjects with a view 
of bringing pressure to bear upon the Porte. The protest 
will serve to remind him that, though he may obtain a 
temporary triumph by such measures, he risks inaugurating 
a state of things which would make the intervention of 
the Suzerain unavoidable. Granted that the action of 
Holy Russia on behalf of her Balkan co-religionists can be 
justified, upon what can we ground an expectation that the 
Caliph can turn a deaf ear to an appeal from his spiritual 
subjects? And at the present juncture, the good graces 
of Turkey are more than ever necessary to the projects of 
the unrecognised Prince and Premier. 





Tue proposed draining of the Zuyder Zee suggests all 
manner of complacent reflections upon the bloodless con- 
quest of a province, the triumphs of peace nobler than 
those of war and so forth. The Dutch have some absurd 
and unpleasant points about them ; a language like broken 
English, and a ‘ habit of giving too little and asking too 
much.’ But, should their present scheme succeed, they 
will deserve respect for coming victorious out of a contest 
in which even King Knut was worsted. The only 
criticisms which the scheme invokes are, that 450,000 
acres will take a weary time to reclaim, and that the cost 
of reclamation being 215,000,000 florins and the value of 
the reclaimed land 326,000,000 florins implies a stock of 
credulity unusual even in the annals of investment. 

Tue only wonder about the arrangement just concluded 
between the Standard Oil Company and the Nobel Com- 
panies of Baku is that it should have been so long delayed. 
It has long been obviously to the interest of both parties 
to come to terms, for though the American oil held com- 
mand of the market, it was every year becoming scantier 
and less pure, while the Russians were remedying their 
defects of transit and distillation. Oil has an immense 
future before it as a substitute for fuel and those nations 
who persist in neglecting to ‘strike ile, when they have 
the chance, can only blame themselves if they are left 
behind in the commercial struggle for existence. There 
are vast unworked oil-fields in our own colonial posses- 
sions, but we seem to prefer to lie by and contemplate 
the partition of the oil-consuming world by Americans and 
Russians rather than stir a hand to make use of the wealth 
within our grasp. 

WepneEspay’s sitting in the Commons resulted in the 
second reading and reference to a Select Committee 
of a Bill introduced by Mr. Farquharson to regulate the 
unauthorised wearing of military uniforms by sandwich- 
men and wax-work effigies. We confess that Mr, 
Bannerman appears to have spoken common sense when 
he remarked that the measure is too drastic for its 
objects. Also the second reading of a complicated rating 
of machinery Bill was carried, and a dubiously prudent 
proposal of Mr. Strachey’s for relaxing the Poor Law in 
favour of members of benefit societies reached the same 
stage on the understanding that it is to wait for the 
report of the Royal Commission on the Aged Poor. 


Tuanks to the most vigorous whipping, the Goverament 
escaped defeat on the second reading of the Budget Bill by 
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a majority of 14. As the second reading of the Registration 
Bill was carried by the seme majority, we may take it that 
‘the solid square of forty’ has diminished by over a half, We 
have dealt elsewhere with the chief features of the debate 
and it remains to note the meaning of the division, Clearly. 
to the Parnellite malcontents must be added Mr. William 
Saunders, and, on occasions, several other extreme Radicals, 
while the Anti-Parnellites can only be induced to vote by 
extreme pressure. If this disintegrating process cannot be 
arrested when the House re-assembles, the Government 
must fall to pieces, and it becomes the obvious duty of 
the Opposition to assist internal disruption by frequent 
attacks from without. 


Lorp Satissury made an admirable speech at the meet. 
ing of the supporters of King’s College, London, held to 
promote a fund rendered necessary by the withdrawal of 
the Government grant. Under its charter the institu. 
tion is authorised to teach religion in accordance with 
the doctrines of the Church of England, and pettier or 
more wanton persecution was never perpetrated. In that 
‘godless’ creation, the Convocation of London University, 
discussion has been quelled by the Chairman, Mr. Busk, 
who ruled all debate on the Gresham University scheme 
to be out of order. Accordingly the new Chancellor, 
Lord Herschell, delivered, on Wednesday, an oracular 
address which practically committed the University to the 
acceptance of the plan. On the previous day the party in 
favour of a teaching University succeeded in capturing 
the annual committee. 





Forcep jocularity was the chief characteristic of the 
speeches delivered at the National Liberal Club on 
Wednesday night. Lord Rosebery professed to regard 
narrow majorities as light evils, and he playfully lectured 
the Irishmen on their responsibilities. He announced 
his intention of fighting the battle to the end, thereby 
Houting the Daily Chronicle, while Sir William Harcourt 
made merry in contemptuous fashion over the rumours of 
his impending resignation. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, as 
befitted his office, belaboured the Opposition in the most 
warlike fashion, and altogether ‘the Government of bill- 
stickers,’ as Mr. Goschen styled it at York, indulged freely 
in pictorial advertisement. 


Tue operation on Mr, Gladstone’s eyes has been post- 
pened until the second week in June, but it is satisfactory 
to know that he is recovering strength. Meanwhile, he 
has written a most characteristic letter to M. Léon Say in 
reply to an address from the Political Society of Paris, 
expressing regret at his retirement. Its purport is to 
deplore the unpopularity of Free Trade not only with the 
French, ‘mais parmi la portion la plus considérable de ce 
qu'on nomme généralement la race Anglo-Saxonne,’ or, as 
others would style them, the Americans. Liberty of com- 
merce, he holds, would develop international friendship, 
and he is not without hope that the world will undergo 
conversion afresh. The Iépublique Frangaise bluntly 
informs him that he labours under a delusion, so far as 
France is concerned. 





Ir seems extremely probable that the doom of 
Tantalus is once more reserved for the indomitable 
champions of Woman’s Suffrage. Having made a careful 
computation of their friends and foes in the existing 
House of Commons, they are confidently declaring their 
ability to carry their proposed ‘ instruction, always sup- 
posing that the Speaker does not extinguish it on the 
ground of irrelevancy to the Registration Bill, Whether 


this rather sanguine calculation will be verified by the 
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result remains to be seen; but at the best it cannot carry 
the Women’s Suffragists any appreciable distance on the 
road to their goal. For no one expects the Bill even to 
get through the Commons during the present Session ; 
while its fate in the Upper House, should it by any 
possibility get there, is practically assured. 





Wuo is Lord Rosebery’s friend, philosopher and guide, 
who instructs him in the great things which the Glad- 
stonian party have done for Labour? We are pretty well 
accustomed by this time to the child-like delight Mr. 
Asquith takes in parading his new factory inspectors in 
season and out of it. Conservatives do not complain of 
Mr. Asquith for availing himself of the powers of the 
Factory Act which they passed ; but Lord Rosebery poses 
as the hard-headed, non-emotional member of the Cabinet, 
who relies upon facts and appeals to the common sense of 
electors. Absorbed hitherto in foreign policy, ie has 
taken his history of the domestic legislation of his party 
from some one who does not rely upon facts, and who 
hopes that other people—the Labour party included—are 
deficient not only in common seuse but in common know- 


ledge of affairs. 


Mr. Asguitu’s wedding with Miss Margot Tennant on 
Thursday was attended by a crowd of political and social 
celebrities. Lord Rosebery and ;,Mr. Balfour were to be 
seen sitting in the same pew, and just as the service 
began, a burst of cheering outside announced the arrival 
of Mr. Gladstone. The register was signed by Lord 
tosebery, Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Balfour. At 40 Grosvenor 
Square after the service, Lady Tennant’s reception was 
thronged with both friends and opponents of the Home 
Secretary. One of the most conspicuous presents was a 
large silver bowl presented by his colleagues in the 
Government. 


Tue rush for tickets for the banquet which it is pro- 
posed to give to the officers of the United States cruiser, 
Chicago, which reached England on Thursday, is a striking 
illustration of the spirit of fraternity which exists between 
sailors of all nations. The difficulty will be to find a hall 
large enough to hold the hundreds of sailors who wish to 
do honour to the American navy. It is expected that the 
Prince of Wales and the Duke of Coburg will be present, 
and Rear-Admiral Erben, who is in command of the 
Chicago may expect a welcome which will be as hearty as, 
if less demonstrative than, that given by the French to the 
Russian fleet at Toulon. 


Sir Henry Hawkins was in his finest form when he 
passed sentence on Fornara and Polti, and a full report of 
his remarks, before allotting them twenty and ten years 
respectively, might well have been circulated with the 
note ‘Anarchist Papers Please Copy.’ As it was his 
pungent periods were addressed to men who, unless the 
evidence was interpreted to them needlessly, did not 
understand a word of what was being said to them. 
They must have been much disappointed with the whole 
affair, and have a very poor opinion of English Criminal 
Procedure, as compared with that of our Continental 
neighbours. The Old Bailey is perhaps the most hum- 
drum and businesslike Criminal Court in the world, and 
what fun is there for an Anarchist on his trial, if his 
only remarks have to be hurriedly ejaculated amidst 
laughter as he is hustled below? 


Tue Premier's colt Ladas won the Two Thousand 
Guineas on Wednesday from a field of seven. Observers 
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are not altogether agreed whether he beat Lord Alington’s 
Matchbox easily or no, and for a stride or two after the 
Dip was passed the race seems to have been in jeopardy. 
However, Ladas eventually passed the post a length anda 
half in advance, and he is established as a firm favourite 
for the Derby. What is more, Lord Rosebery has every 
chance of accomplishing a feat in which Lord Derby 
failed, namely, securing the Premiership and the stakes 
at Epsom in the same year. With the exception of the 
first and the second, the competitors for the Guineas were 
indifferent animals, nor does the other racing call for 
comment. 

To-nicut two theatres will re-open, namely the Adelphi 
and the Princess’s, At the Adelphi the Two Orphans 
will be revived, with Mr. W. Rignold in his original part. 
Mr. Charles Cartwright and Miss Marion Terry will also 
be in the cast. At the Princess’s a pantomimic melodrama 
entitled Jean Mayeux will be given. The run of Jaunty 
Jane Shore is coming to a close at the Strand. Mr. 
Robertson is about to take the piece on tour. When he 
vacates the theatre, it is probable that Mr. W. Edouin 
will return with a new piece entitled The Jerry Builder, 
with which he has been touring during the last few weeks. 
The farces which Mr. Edouin produces are not as a rule 
pieces of a very high class, but they are always amusing. 


Ar the Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly, on Wednesday, Miss 
Emily Shinner gave a very interesting chamber concert, 
at which a sonate for violin and piano by Robert Kahn 
was produced for the first time. The pianoforte part was 
exquisitely played by Mdlle. Eibenschiitz, who also 
showed her talent as a pianist in solos by Couperin and 
Scarlatti. Full justice was done to Dvorak’s string 
quartet in E flat, and Miss Shinner was subsequently 
heard to great advantage in a violin solo by Max Bruch. 





Messrs. A. D. Innes & Co. announce a second edition of 
Professor Douglas’s Society in China. China is not every- 
body’s subject, but a book by a man who knows what 
he is writing about will be in demand whatever the 
state of the book-trade. The Elements of Modern Dress- 
making for the Amateur and Professional Dressmaker will 
be published by Messrs. Cassell & Co, in a few days. It 
is by Miss Jeanette E. Davis, Principal of the Women’s 
Work Department in the Manchester Municipal Technical 
School. Among forthcoming fiction we notice Red Coats, 
by John Strange Winter, and a new one-volume novel 
ealled 4 Bachelor's Bridal by Mrs. Lovett Cameron, both 
announced by F. V. White ; and Henry Stanton; or, Love's 
Debt to Duty (Simpkin). 


We have been asked to publish the following appeal to 
English Churchmen on behalf of the Church in Wales : 
Eaton, Chester, 30th April, 1894. 
Sir,—The Welsh Disestablishment Bill introduced by the 
Government proposes a sweeping spoliation of the Church in 
Wales and the dismemberment of the Chureh of England. 
Such a proposal must be resisted by the whole Church of 
England, but it is essential that the strongest possible as- 
sistance should be organised in the four Dioceses which are 
assailed. I feel that the stress of this organised defence 
ought to be borne by the Laity, and I appeal for funds to 
be used exclusively for the work of defence in Wales itself. 
To do this work effectively £25,000 will be needed. The 
crisis calls for the co-operation of all Churchmen, and | 
ask all members of the Church of England to show their 
loyalty by a generous response to this appeal. Subscrip- 
tions will be received by Colonel the Hon. Sackville West, 


Lime Grove, Bangor, North Wales,—-I am, etce., 
WESTMINSTER. 


~ 
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THE DEBATE ON THE BUDGET BILL 


T is, we observe, a favourite complaint in Radical 
I quarters that the critics of Sir W. Harcourt’s 
Budget have nothing new to say. ‘The monotony of 
Mr. Goschen, in particular, seems to cause them the 
most intense disgust. From this it appears that these 
judges can conceive of something apposite to urge 
against a Budget which is not a demonstration that 
the incidence of the taxes it imposes is unfair and 
their produce doubtful. To us it appears that these 
strictures are at least to the point, and that their want 
of novelty does not weaken their cogency. ‘The retort 
that the defenders of the Budget have shown them- 
selves at least equally incapable of abstaining from 
repetition, is one we shall not make, and for two 
reasons: if what Ministerial speakers have to say is 
sufficient, there is no reason why it should be varied ; 
and they cannot do the Opposition better service than 
by continuing to hammer at what have hitherto been 
their favourite themes. When Mr. Buxton and Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre persist in endeavouring, by dint of 
the sophistical manipulation of figures, to prove that 
the landed interest is really paying less out of a greater 
store, they could not be better employed—in the 
interest of the Opposition. Again, we could ask for 
nothing better than such speeches as Mr. Pickersgill’s 
or Mr. Hunter's, with their open avowal of the doc- 
trine that taxes are to be imposed to punish the rich. 
The more we get of this kind of advocacy, the more 
clearly will it be seen that Sir William Harcourt’s 
Budget is not a financial measure so much as a great 
bid for a particular vote. 

However destitute the Debate may have been in 
novelty, it has certainly served what is, after all, one 
of the purposes of a discussion of this character. It 
has clearly brought out the leading facts as to this 
Budget, which are that, while the burdens it imposes 
are keenly feared and proportionately resented, there 
is astonishingly little prospect that it will produce 
the estimated revenue, and there is a marked absence 
of gratitude for the exemptions it promises. Nothing, 
in fact, is more striking than the apathy shown 
on the Ministerial side both in and out of the 
House. As far as honourable members of the majority 
are concerned this deadness may be easily accounted for 
by the numbing effects of last Friday's divisions and the 
dreary prospect which Thursday realised. It would 
have been difficult to warm up in defence of even a De- 
mocratic Budget with a possible majority of ten, or no 
majority at all, and a consequent plunge into chaos just 
ahead. But there has been nothing from without to 
keep up the spirits of depressed Items. The voices from 
the outside have rather speken in a tone of menace. 
South Hackney has felt no stir of enthusiasm on being 
told that landowners are to be heavily taxed—while the 
invasion of Committee Room 15 bya deputation of Irish 
distillers, and the manifest shaking this incident has 
inflicted on the steadiness of the Anti-Parnellites are 
signs of the most awkward kind. ‘The additional six- 
pences on beer and spirits are beginning to work, not 
only in England, but also, and with more force, in 
Ireland and Scotland. It is a sad fate for a Democratic 
Budget that as it is more closely examined, it is more 
clearly seen to he calculated to weigh most severely nat 
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on the very rich, but on the comparatively poor man, 
Mr. Barton has proved to demonstration that it js 
not Guinness or Jamieson who will be ruined by the 
extra sixpence, but the small brewer and distiller, 
Already the increase of late years in the excise has 
killed out large numbers of these small businesses for 
the benefit of the great ones. ‘This process will certainly 
be accelerated by Sir William Harcourt’s Budget, 
This may, from some points of view, be desirable, but 
Neither is 
the prospect to be reasonably considered as acceptable 
to those Irish distillers on whom the Anti-Parnellites 
are largely dependent, or to those Scotsmen whose 
discontent would be fatal to the Gladstonian party, 
Mr. Collings has argued with no less force that the 
death duties will fall heavily on the small freeholder. 
‘The case is one which hardly needs proving. A 
moment's consideration will show that a charge 
which might compel the owner of a great estate 
to economise for a few years would absolutely ruin 
the small proprietor who cannot leave his place to 
an agent, and live quietly at Westward Ho or in 
the Riviera. 

It is, in fact, already clear that this last great bid 
for popular enthusiasm has failed as the others have 
done. 


it can hardly be described as Democratic. 


It may have secured the approval of the ‘ New 
Liberalism, but somehow that very self-conscious and 
self-assertive force is again proved to be curiously in- 
capable of backing its friencs to any purpose. The 
applause which it is very ready to lavish in a general 
way is a poor set-off to the very effective opposition 
which the Budget has aroused. Sir William Harcourt 
has forgotten that you do not necessarily secure the 
evident support of A by damaging B unless you also do 
a substantial good turn to A himself. Now his Budget 
does, as near as may be, nothing for the income-tax payer 
with Jess than 0500 a year, and nothing at all for any- 
body else. ‘That is one palpable fact which can be grasped 
by all who read the papers at all. Another and an 
equally damaging one which is less patent except to 
those who follow the Budget debate very closely, is 
the manifest confusion of Sir William’s mind as to the 
real meaning of his own Budget, and the consequences 
of its provisions. The effect of the assimilation of 
realty to personalty on purchasers under the Land Act 
in Ireland, and leaseholders in Scotland, the indirect 
cflect of the beer tax on Agriculture, the loss to the 
Revenue which will infallibly follow on an engagement 
to levy an increased excise for only a year, are points 
to which he has not devoted a thought. Apparently 
he trusted to a grand parade of Democratic ‘justice’ 
to carry his Budget off, and it looks as if he had once 
more made a mistake. 


THE MORAL OF SOUTH HACKNEY 
:* has long since become a political commonplace 
that the meaning of by-elections can easily be 
overestimated. Even the most desperate of ‘Tory 
optimists would scarcely venture to argue that a local 
reduction of the Gladstonian majority, however con- 
siderable, implies a corresponding reaction all over the 
country. Indeed, instances have occurred, notably at 
Southwark in 1880, wherein constituencies have re- 


corded their opinion in one sense, only to reverse it still 
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more decisively a few months later, under the stress of 
a general appeal to the people. At by-elections pro- 
vincial considerations are apt to be all-powerful, and 
the personality of the candidates carries undeniable 
weight. Now, with all due respect to Mr. I'letcher Moul- 
ton, he is scarcely an ideal member for a working-class 
constituency, more especially when he has to succeed 
a representative so popular as the present Lord 
Russell. Of the strictest sect of equity lawyers, he 
cannot boast an intimate knowledge of artisan 
necessities. Besides, his record includes a defeat and 
some painful hesitations on the subject of Home Rule. 
Asarule the electorate objects most strongly to the 
‘Trevelyan type of politician, and therefore we are not 
surprised that the Radical press should declare itself 
entirely satisfied with the result of the election in 
South Hackney. Mr. Herbert Robertson, it should 
be mentioned, hails from the neighbourhood, and his 
qualities are of a more taking kind than those of his 
opponent. 

At the same time, South Hackney, though it does 
not afford the slightest clue to the sentiments of Lanca- 
shire or Midlothian, should give some indication of the 
feelings of London. ‘The heaviness of the poll shows 
that both sides threw the utmost vigour into the con- 
test, and did not trifle according to the precedent of 
some by-elections, Moreover, the constituency belongs 
to a very definite pattern, and it seems fair to 
apply its moral at least to such districts as the 
Tower Hamlets or Deptford. In them the working 
classes maintain an absolute ascendency, wholly un- 
affected by a_ resident landlordism, and barely 
modified by the shopkeeping element. ‘The East 
Ind went Radical in 1892, and there was reason at 
the time to believe that its conversion would be per- 
manent. We cannot help thinking that the increase 
of the Unionist vote at South Hackney by one 
thousand affords good reason for more cheerful antici- 
pations. Observe that Mr. Moulton, as the son of a 
Nonconformist divine, received not a little support 
from the chapels, and the Church, very properly, stood 
neutral. Further, the speeches made in his favour 
touched upon Imperial interests hardly at all, and 
dealt mainly with the aspirations of the London 
County Council. A contingent of Irish Unionists 
made, on Mr. Robertson’s behalf, a strenuous effort to 
make clear to the voters the perils of Home Rule 
The Radicals retaliated by flooding the streets of 
South Hackney with the Progressives of the London 
County Council, preaching ‘betterment’ at every 
corner. It is true that Mr. Moulton failed to 
give complete satisfaction to the Labour wire- 
pullers, and the so-called I'awcett Association tried 
to pose as an arbiter of destinies by advising 
Civil Servants to retain Satan (Mr. Robertson) rather 
than Judas (his opponent). Still the Radical candidate, 
who also happens to be an ex-Alderman, appears to 
have adopted each and every nostrum for cockering the 
workman at the ratepayers’ expense. ‘The erst Attorney- 
General went to considerable lengths in ‘ happy faces’ 
promises—to borrow that egregious phrase of Lord 
Rosebery’s at the Academy banquet—but his Hiisha 


‘has not only assumed his mantle, but has even enlarged 


its borders. And, without assuming the L.C.C, to err 
in all its works, we are heartily glad that its municipal 


‘Socialism received at South Hackney a most emphatic 
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snub. Besides, no more inept programpie Could have 
been devised than that which couples together free 
wash-houses and baths with an extra sixpence on beer. 
Accidentals are not appreciated one jot the more 
when essentials are withheld, and the workmen will 
tolerate Ebenezer only when it leaves the Blue Boar 
alone. 

The occurrence of the Eight Hours demonstration in 
Hyde Park on the eve of the South Hackney polling 
was, of course, a mere coincidence. Still, Mr. John 
Burns preached the merits of Big London in the north, 
before he proceeded to extol the Home Secretary on 
Sunday, and the Hackney Radical Club followed his 
migrations. On its banner, we read, was inscribed the 
portentous maxim ; ‘'That there should be classes that 
exclusively labour, and others that exclusively enjoy the 
fruits of other men’s labour is opposed to reason and 
justice.” Accordingly, the presumption is that the 
arguments cheered in the Park were not considered 
foolish when advanced by Mr. Moulton’s volunteer 
assistants, and that South Hackney has not only given 
check to the L.C.C., but to the Eight Hours Move- 
ment as well. Indeed, the working classes must have 
said good-bye to common sense if they are caught 
by such spoon-bait as Mr. Burns employs. That 
pledge of Mr. Asquith’s to limit the time of labour 
in dangerous trades, though quoted by the Member for 
Battersea with exuberant approval, has no chance what- 
ever of being translated into action. Further the idea 
of a universal eight hours’ day has only to be stated to 
prove its absolute impracticability. It would bring 
about the immediate ruin of the piece-workers, and to 
that category nine-tenths of the London artisans belong. 
Besides, the limitation of the output would either 
enhance the price of necessities for working-class con- 
sumers, or enrich the Belgian shoemaker and the 
German tailor at the expense of the Briton, driven to 
enforced idleness. Cruder and more mischievous doctrines 
were never advocated by responsible politicians, and 
their failure to convince at South Hackney is a note- 
worthy event. For it demonstrates that the operatives 
of London are beginning to perceive that the way to 
industrial salvation cannot be compassed by Jacobini- 
cal attacks on capital, or hysterical appeals to the great 
god Parliament. 


THE COLLECTIVE CONSCIENCE 


| one point of view, the New Zealand Loan 

Company Case does but emphasise once more the 
ancient adage, ‘Put not your trust in princes.’ The 
shareholders and debenture-holders in a company pre- 
sided over by an ex-Under Secretary of Foreign A ftairs 
and Postmaster-General, and numbering among its 
directors a man of Cabinet rank, among whose duties 
us President of the Board of ‘Trade is tle superinten- 
dence of commercial morality, with other persons with 
handles to their names which are held to be guarantees 
of respectability and something more, might have been 
supposed to be sure at least of honest and honourable 
treatment from its Board of Directors. Yet the 
debenture-holders have lived to learn that when such a 
body of men tell them that their money is ‘amply 
secured on the unpaid capital of the company, and upon 
the investments and general assets of the Company, 
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that it is not in fact secured at all, but is merely an 
ordinary specialty debt. And this band of commer- 
cial Brutuses and Cassiuses—‘ all honourable men’— 
when their attention had been called by their own 
legal advisers to the fact that by such statements they 
were deceiving those who lent them money, merely 
alter the description by dropping the word ‘ amply,’ 
and substituting ‘by’ for ‘on.’ Lastly, even when 
they borrow fresh money for which they give a specific 
and prior charge, while they give the old creditors the 
chance of converting their security, which was no 
security, into the new security, they never even hint 
at the urgent reasons for effecting a conversion. One 
can only devoutly hope that some of these honest and 
honourable men will be forced to make up out of their 
own pockets to the people they have injured some of 
the money of which they have helped to deprive 
them. 

But it is not the debenture-holders alone who have 
cause to complain. The shareholders were also deceived. 
In 1890 the Report of the Manager, who had been sent 
out to Australasia on a tour of inspection, and whose 
inspection resulted in the discovery of enormous losses, 
was deliberately suppressed. The Chairman, the ex- 
Postmaster-General, though fully acquainted with the 
Report, which had been ‘ accepted as substantially true, 
gave no indication of it in his speech. Later the 
directors concealed the fact that they had paid an 
enormous sum to get their debentures taken up. With 
ruin staring them in the face, they paid a dividend on 
profits of £69,000, arrived at by including £15,000 
due on recognised bad debts, £11,000 on a dividend in 
another company which had not been declared and 
never was declared; £22,000 which was known to be a 
doubtful, and has proved to be a bad debt. Further, 
there were transactions between the Company and 
another Company, in which some of the directors were 
interested, which resulted in the Company being loaded 
with shares, carrying a liability of over £200,000, 
while it relieved, amongst others, the President of the 
Board of ‘Trade of a liability of £5000. As the share- 
holders were left entirely in the dark as to the existence 
of this transaction, it may properly be described as 
shady, Nor is its shady character made lighter when 
it is known that the same director, who held at one 
time 761 ordinary shares, held none at the time of the 
crash. 

The immediately interesting questions to the share- 
holders no doubt are—What are the directors going to 
do? what is going to be done to them? ‘The general 
public can, however, feel but little interest in the answers. 
With the result of the Hansard Prosecution in mind 
there can be little question of instituting any similar 
proceedings. If Lord Rosebery chooses to retain in his 
Cabinet a Minister who ‘did not consider that an 
honest man was under the circumstances called upon to 
take any step’ (we quote from the Westminster Gazette 
the words attributed to Mr. Mundella), we can only 
feel that politico-commercial morality is perhaps not 
much lower than political morality. Let Mr. Mundella 
pair with Sir James Fergusson. ‘There is, however, one 
lesson which the press has not drawn, on which a few 
words may be said without professing a puritanical 
prudery: and that is that whatever may be said of the 
city conscience there is no doubt of the inferiority of 
the ccerporate or collective conscience. Mr, Herbert 
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Spencer, so long ago as 1854, in an article on ‘ Railway 
Morals and Railway Policy’ put into philosophical 
language the doctrine more coarsely expressed in the 
phrase that a company had no body to be kicked, and no 
soul to be damned. ‘The corporate conscience is ever 
inferior to the individual conscience—a body of men 
will commit as a joint act, that which every individual 
of them would shrink from, did he feel personally 
responsible. . . . Men’s actions are proximately pro- 
duced by mental representations of the results to be 
anticipated. A consequence that is immediate and 
clearly apprehended influences conduct far more potently 
than a consequence that has to be traced through a 
long chain of causation. Hence, a questionable share- 
transaction, a proceeding which brings great individual 
advantage without apparently injuring any one, but 
which, even if analysed in its ultimate results, can but 
very circuitously affect unknown persons living no one 
knows where, may be brought home to men who, could 
the results be embodied before them, would be shocked 
at the cruel injustice they had committed—men who 
in their private business, when the results can be thus 
embodied, are sufficiently equitable.’ 

Since 1854 we have had the Companies’ Act, 1867, 
which has led to the Winding Up Act, 1870, and 
the Directors Liability Act, 1890, because the corporate 
conscience is so much more elastic than the private 
conscience. Yet the same people, the same papers that 
are eloquent on the Company conscience and the 
‘Eminent Director’ fallacy, lose no opportunity of 
urging that collective administration which must in- 
evitably result in an extension of the eminent directorate. 
Keeping in view the Baring and the Murietta crises, 
the Liberator and the New Zealand Loan Company 
crashes, the true lesson is, ‘ Put not your trust in com- 
mercial princes—least of all when they go in companies. 
The private commercial conscience may be lax ; the 
collective conscience does not exist. 


THE SESSION TO WHITSUNTIDE 


FFNUE old saying that nothing has passed in Parlia- 

ment but so many weeks has lost its primitive 
humour, yet remains as true as ever. So far, the 
Session has been marked, in the first place by a general 
expectation of the fall of the Government, and, in the 
second place, by four memorable speeches: namely, the 
‘predominant partner’ speech of Lord Rosebery on the 
Address, the speeches of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamber- 
lain on the Welsh Church Bill and the Registration 
Bill respectively, and the speech, a model of lucid 
arrangement, in which Mr. Asquith brought in his 
measure of disestablishment. But that is all, and 
Whitsuntide is now upon us. Probably no Parlia- 
mentary hand expected the Government to fall in the 
early days of the Session. If a Ministry with a 
majority of forty, or thereabouts, cannot at least intro- 
duce its Bills and get them read, sooner or later, & 
second time, it must indeed be in a bad way. Lord 
Rosebery and his colleagues, though never robust, 
have not shown quite such extreme signs of_debility, 
They were beaten on the Address, it is true, but, 
as the amendment that was carried against them 
only embodied Mr. Gladstone’s own views as to the 
House of Lords, they naturally ignored the defeat, On 
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other occasions, though there have been narrow escapes, 
they have avoided actual disaster. It is certain, how- 
ever, that as soon as the Irish or the Welsh find a 
change convenient they will be able and willing to effect 
it, as the members of the Government know very well. 
The sword of Damocles and a variety of other meta- 
phorical objects have been used from time to time to 
describe the position which the Ministry is supposed to 
occupy. But the Ministry, if not exactly a tower standing 
four-square to all the winds that blow, has managed to 
survive the most immediate danger. It has promised 
so much, and has done so little, has filled so many of 
its supporters with the pleasure of hope, and has 
alienated so carefully only those who were already its 
enemies—except the whisky interest in Ireland—that 
it has not in reality lost ground. It has had nothing 
comparable to the stars in their courses fighting for it, 
but it has had such advantages as are derivable from 
a new and popular Premier, a fighting leader in the 
House of Commons, and, above all, a Parliament young 
enough to have no particular desire for dissolution. 
Its enemies, as all the world knows, are they of its own 
oddly assorted household. It has, in fact, a party com- 
posed entirely of Dissentient Liberals, some wanting one 
thing and some another; but all in various ways dis- 
sentient, and unanimous only in demanding to be 
pacified. Scotland, for instance, that was supposed 
never to afflict the House except on Wednesdays, and 
then with nothing more agitating than the law of 
hypothec, has discovered that its interests are neglected, 
and is consequently to discuss its Local Government 
Bill in a specially Scotch Committee, only fifteer. 
Southerners being admitted to the intellectual treat. 
The Welsh, when five or six spare months can be found, 
are to be allowed to disestablish and disendow—espe- 
cially to disendow—the Church in Wales. ‘The Irish 
Home Rulers, very much embarrassed by the evicted 
tenants, whom they themselves ruined, are to have 
their philanthropy supplemented by £100,000 from 
the Church surplus, if a surplus still exists, and a 
Bill for putting these honest bankrupts on their legs 
again. For England is reserved the greater boon of 
a Registration Bill, which will increase the rates and 
the chances of Mr. Schnadhorst. 

With this pleasing programme, and with a Budget 
that strikes hard at the landed interest, the Ides of 
March and April, and almost of May, have been passed 
easily enough by the Government, which, if it has done 
no business, has at any rate contrived to exhibit its 
wares. If at the end of the Session neither the Scotch 
are pleased, nor the Welsh, nor the Irish, nor the 
English, that will not be the fault of the Government. 
They have shown their benevolent intentions by bring- 
ing in Bills, a cheap but possibly orthodox form of sop 
to Cerberus; and, if none of the Bills pass, the House 
will be to blame, also the impossibility of squeezing what 
an hon. member last week called a forty-eight hours’ day 
into the period between three o'clock and midnight, 
Later on, when it is time for all the omnibuses to crush 
through Temple Bar simultaneously, the absurdity— 
the sham—of the whole situation will be exposed. 
There will be a general feeling of disappointment and 
betrayal; the contending sections will contend more 
fiercely than ever for the time of Parliament next 
Session, and will refuse to be comforted by mere 
promises, And by that time, the end, which may come 
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much sooner, cannot be long delayed. So far, then, 
the Session has been all promise and no performances, 
as is often the case with Parliamentary Sessions. 
Knglish electoral reform, Scotch Local Government, 
Irish Tenants, and the Church in Wales, are all the 
subjects of first-rate measures. All Governments 
advertise themselves in the same way, but not all have 
the audacity to parade one great project after another 
when only one or two of the Bills can conceivably 
reach the House of Lords. Nor is the policy of thus 
choking the wheels of the machine a matter of certainty. 
Many items of the Newcastle programme are alluring 
enough at a distance, and have a fine democratic ring 
about them on a platform, but the actual Bills that 
embody them necessarily involve details that tend to 
disillusion. In such a matter as Welsh Disendowment, 
for example, there is already a little difference of 
opinion—it would be indecent to call it a quarrel— 
over the spoil. And so with other details of other 
Bills, and with every attempt to translate a pious party 
opinion into a workable measure. Moreover, none of 
these Bills are as yet in Committee, where worse dangers 
are certain to arise. Here will be the peril and the 
crisis of the Session. At present nothing, absolutely 
nothing, has been done, though everybody has been 
promised a cake if he will be good. The sufficiency of 
the inducement remains to be seen. 


PORTSMOUTH AND WALTHAM 


T ORD SPENCER'S transparent honesty renders 
4 him absolutely powerless to make the worse 
appear the better cause. Indeed, in his zeal for the 
Navy, he actually provokes unnecessary criticism by 
obiter dicta on unexpected{occasions. At the Academy 
dinner, for example, instead of imitating the Premier 
by cracking jokes about advertisements, he entered 
into a solemn defence of his administration. Yet the 
ideals therein disclosed compare most unfavourably 
with the plain facts admitted during Monday's debate 
in the Lords. That is weak reasoning which strives 
to refute arguments based on figures by arguments 
grounded on expediency. Yet, in reply to Lord 
Hood, the Earl had recourse to the rhetorical 
trick, and, to put it mildly, he does not excel as a 
sophist. The charge against the Government 
is that, when a fixed provision might have been made 
for the increase of the Navy, it {has preferred to 
promise and temporise. The First Lord answered that 
the objections to a new Naval Defence Act are both 
constitutional and practical. Upon the first he did 
not touch at all, and it resolved itself into the finan- 
cial prudery of Sir William Harcourt. As to the 
second Lord Spencer objects to being ‘tied down’ by 
an Act of Parliament, and he holds that the pro- 
nouncement of a five years’ programme places foreign 
States on the alert. In the ‘ordinary affairs of life, 
however, a man generally prefers a balance at his 
bankers to prospective legacies; and when Lord 
Spencer complains of the complicated provisions of the 
Naval Defence Act he provokes the obvious retort that 
they could be simplified. France and Russia can 
scrape together information from the Portsmouth dock- 
yards as well as from official statements; and Lord 
Spencer’s contention involves the very dubious proposi- 
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tion that their ship-building is purely non-aggressive. 
On his showing the German Reichstag has acted unad- 
visedly in passing Army Acts for a term of years instead 
of relying upon annual estimates. Clearly the haphazard 
method at present adopted has at once the disadvantages 
of confusing finance, of encouraging the ‘Treasury 
in periodical fits of parsimony, and of burking in- 
telligent criticism. We freely admit that a temporary 
provision is much better than none at all, but it is 
also scandalous that scares have to be organised by the 
press before statesmen will take heed to the necessities 
of the Empire. 

The First Lord would appear to have tacitly 
abandoned the sound theory that the British Navy 
should equal the combined strength of any two 
other Powers. His answer to Lord Hood’s statistics 
practically comes to this: that, if certain ships 
usually classed under one category are placed under 
another, the figures wear a better appearance. Still a 
battle-ship is one thing and a_ first-class cruiser 
another, and the undeniable truth remains that the 
Admiralty should have laid down eleven of the 
first rather than seven. Again, his contention 
that cruisers should be constructed in proportion 
to the enemy's numbers rather than those of our 
mercantile marine, ignores altogether the circum- 
stance that our trade is world-wide, and that safety 
in the Atlantic would be a poor consolation for 
wholesale captures in the South Pacific. Lord Spencer 
comes considerably better off with regard to his efforts 
to achieve a sufficient manning of the Navy, and we 
certainly hold that the experiment of drawing from the 
merchant service was. well worth making. But his 
remarks on the dock at Gibraltar can only be described 
as futility itself. A paltry thousand pounds has been 
set aside in the Estimates, and he blandly observes that 
he has asserted a ‘principle’ against the imperious 
Auditor and Controller-General of the Navy. As the 
total required amounts to some £400,000, the rate of 
arithmetical progression will have to be rapid indeed, 
if the works are finished by the twentieth century. 
Altogether the debate leaves the impression that Lord 
Spencer has acquiesced in a financial arrangement which 
he knows to be indequate; and we can only trust that 
his successor—for he can hardly be in office a twelve- 
month hence—will extract a deal more money from the 
‘Treasury. 

We cannot say that the War Office emerges with 
greater credit from the questions put by Mr. Rowlands 
as to the Waltham explosion than the Admiralty from 
Lord Hood’s indictment. Confronted by the dilemma 
that either cordite must be a dangerous powder, or the 
factory must be under most inefficient control, Mr. 
Woodall evaued any coherent explanation. Four 
accidents have occurred, and yet ‘the Secretary for 
War expresses confidence in cordite as an explosive.’ 
He might as well put an extra price on his horse 
because it has kicked several dogcarts to bits. Again, 
Mr. Woodall admits that one purely unauthorised experi- 
ment is known to have happened ; nevertheless, the 
regulations are marked by a praiseworthy degree of 
strictness. A more appalling specimen of War Office 
hocus-pocus cannot be conceived; and as a Report 
exists on one accident, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman is 
simply wasting time by ordering an inquiry into the 
last. The Z%tmes may be justified in its argument, 
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that a competent chemist should be placed over 
Waltham Abbey without delay, and made liable for 
neglect or error, though Mr. J. M. Thomson, Fellow of 
the Institute of Chemistry, professes to exercise some 
kind of control. But the Pall Mall's exposure of the 
supposed demerits of cordite also receives significant, 
though perhaps not conclusive substantiation, from the 
array of fatalities with which it is concerned. 


OUR JUNIOR PARTNERS 
\ R.CHAMBERLAIN’S declaration at Birmingham 


that ‘one of the first duties of a Unionist 
Government would be to restore to England, the 
predominant partner, its due position in the great 
partnership of the United Kingdom’ was well timed, 
The present position of matters can scarcely be allowed 
to be prolonged for an indefinite period. Mr, Cham- 
berlain pointed out that, according to populaticn, 
England ought to have twenty-seven more members 
than at present. If, however, the calculation be based 
on the number of electors, the case for England is even 
stronger, According to a Parliamentary Return which 
has just been issued, the total number of electors in 
the United Kingdom on the register now in force 1s 
6,258,691. Leaving the University representation as 
at present, we find that the number of electors in the 
counties and boroughs is 6,220,106, and the number of 
representatives 661, so that the number of electors in 
each constituency, were there equal electoral districts, 
would be 9410. Now take the case as it actually stands. 
England for 4,605,171 electors has 460 members, an 
average to each mem er of 10,006; Wales for 275,115 
electors has 30 members, an average to each of 9.51; 
Scotland for 608.029 electors has 70 members, an 
average to each of 8686; while Ireland for 735,465 
electors has 101 members, an average to each of 7262. 
Were the representation in proportion to the present 
electorate, England would have 29 more members, 
while Wales would have 1 less, Scotland 5, and Ircland 
23. (These figures, of course, as has already been 
stated, refer exclusively to the representation of the 
counties and boroughs.) 

There is, however, another point of view from which 
the position of our junior partners at present is exceed - 
ingly unsatisfactory. The Government seems to be 
oblivious to the fact that in Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales alike there are large unrepresented minorities— 
or at any rate minorities which do not enjoy propor- 
tional representation. The Ministry is fortunate in so 
far that the number of their supporters in the House 
of Commons is very much in excess of the strength cf 
their party as shown at the polls ; and it is worthy of 
notice that in neither of their great strongholds— 
Wales and Scotland—have they received the support of 
an absolute majority of the clectors. 

Take the case of Scotland. The number of votes 
recorded for Gladstonian members in the various con- 
stituencies in which contests took place (taking bs- 
election figures where there have been contests since 
the General Election) was 248,614—very considerably 
less than half the electorate. ‘These votes, however, re- 
turned 49 out of 70 representatives. On the other hand, 
209,424 votes were recorded by Unionists, and these 
have only 21 representatives. The Gladstonians with 
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54°3 per cent. of the votes have 70 per cent. of the 
representation, while the Unionists with 45°7 per cent. 
of the votes have only 30 per cent. of the representation. 
Were the two parties represented in the House of 
Commons proportionately to their strength at the polls 
instead of 49 Separatists from Scotland there would 
be only 38, while the number of Unionists would 
be increased from 21 to 32—a difference of 22 on a 
division. 

Wales returns 28 ostensible supporters of the Govern- 
ment and only 2 Unionists; but notwithstanding 
this, there is no reason to believe that in Wales any 
more than in Scotland, a large majority of the electors 
favours the Gladstonian Party. In the 26 constituencies 
in which contests took place the number of votes 
recorded for Separatists was 109,233—less consider- 
ably than half the electorate in these constituencies. 
The Unionists on the other hand polled 64,292 votes. 
But while the former captured 24 seats, the latter only 
won 2, the result being that the Government sup- 
porters with 632 per cent. of the votes polled, have 
923 per cent. of the representation, while the Unionists 
with 36°8 per cent. of the votes, have only 7°7 of the 
representation. ‘The proper proportion of members 
would be 16 Gladstonians and 10 Unionists—~an 
addition of eight to the ranks of the latter. 

The case of Ireland is somewhat complicated, owing 
to the fact that fully half the Unionist seats were 
not contested ; but it is at least doubtful whether the 
Nationalist members of the House of Commons have 
the support of so large a majority of the Irish electors 
as is supposed. In 20 constituencies there were no 
contests, and in other 32 (returning 53 members) there 
were no Unionist candidates—the fights being among the 
Nationalists themselves. This leaves—exclusive of Dub- 
lin University—only 48 constituencies which were con- 
tested by Unionists. Of these seats the Unionists gained 
10, the Anti-Parnellites 36, and the Parnellites 2. The 
total electorate in the 48 constituencies in question 
was 340,579; and it is significant that the average 
number of electors in those places in which the 
Unionists were successful was 8002, while in those gained 
by the Nationalists it was 6856, about 15 per cent. 
less. The number of votes recorded was as follows : 
Unionists, 79,039; Gladstonians, 4,327; Parnellites, 
15,930; Anti-Parnellites, 154,781. In the consti- 
tuencies referred to, the Unionists, with 51°1 per cent. 
of the recorded votes, have only 20'8 per cent. of the 
representation ; while the Anti-Parnellites with 609, 
and the Varnellites with 63 per cent. of the votes, 
have 75 per cent. and 4°2 per cent. respectively of the 





members. 

With regard to the contests among the Nationalists 
themselves, it is of interest to notice that the average 
electorate in the constituencies in which these took 
place was under 7000; and that the average number 
of votes polled in each constituency was only about 
4000. Compare this with the huge unrepresented 
minorities in many of the British constituencies! 
Then with regard to the 20 unopposed elections, 
it is exceedingly significant to observe that 11 
Unionists represent an aggregate electorate of 100,235, 
an average for each member of 9,112; while 9 
Nationalists represent an aggregate electorate of 
69,062, an average for each member of 7,673. Such 
facts and figures speak for themselves, 
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THE HINDOO REVIVAL 


\ | 7 I: have every reason to believe that by the time 

these lines are in print the British public will 
not be engaged in canvassing the actual details of the 
great Indian Rebellion of 1894. Such was the distinctly 
thrilling programme for the current week issued by a 
respected contemporary last Saturday; but it failed to 
thrill, even the Thoughtful. It was felt that the imme- 
diate outbreak of a tremendous and simultaneous 
revolt, among the tens of millions of our Indian fellow 
subjects, arranged by secret signals, and backed up by 
the outwardly contented and well-disciplined Native 
Army was, in the language of the worldly, rather too 
large an order to be taken off-hand. Moreover, the 
prophet cf evil seems to have had a somewhat slender 
basis for his more immediate alarms. He went largely 
on the telegrams of the Times correspondent at Cal- 
cutta, who is practically the only source of information 
to the British public on Indian affairs; but the Times 
man did not play up on the following Monday, when— 
in this very fateful week of the coming Insurrection— 
he had nothing more startling to wire than the fact that 
a Bengal novelist, with the very appropriate name of 
Mr. Bunkin Chatterjee, was going to receive a testi- 
monial from the admirers of his meritorious literary 
works. So that the most part of us were disinclined to 
be scared ; and went about our occasions this week 
without being haunted by the fear of an immediate 
repetition of the horrors of Cawnpore and the perils of 
the Lucknow Residency. 

Nevertheless, the sensation has done little harm, if 
it has reminded the public of certain facts as to the 
present situation in India which are grave enough. 
‘There are symptoms more serious than the mud- 
plastering of mango-trees, and they have not been 
disregarded by those who have been following the 
progress of events in our great Eastern dependency 
with intelligent interest. In point of fact, what the 
engineers of the scare did, rather cleverly, was to put 
together, in one very vociferous and emphatic articie, 
the various points which have been less clamorously 
commented on by well-informed publicists at odd 
times during the past year or two, and by the 
Indian Government itself in official statements. And 
the sum of these is that all is not well with the 
native population of the Kaisar-i-Hind’s dominions. 
It is not to be denied that we are threatened by 
that ominous and uncomfortable thing in the 
Hast, a religious ‘revival. Such revivals, mani- 
fested locally and on a small scale are not 
very unusual, and not specially dangerous, though 
they always require to be handled with caution 
and vigour. But here we have something 
a great deal larger than a mere isolated epidemic of 
militant religion among the Mohammedan fanatics of 
the North-West frontier or among the Jats and Jains. 
This present movement has been maturing for some 
years ; 1¢ appears to be well organised and directed 
with some intelligence, and some knowledge of certain 
political expedients, such as boycotting, familiar to the 
fortunate West; and it is not confined to a tribe or 
a locality, but is spread widely among the sect which 
includes four-fifths or fiye-sixths of the population of 
the Peninsula. 
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In other words, what the Simla Government regards 
with concern and anxiety, is nothing less than an out- 
break of violence and fanatical Hindooism. Here are the 
words of the Viceroy in Council writing some four months 
ago :—‘ By the “ Hindoo revival,” we mean the greater 
activity shown in propagating and promoting respect 
for the doctrines and observances of Hindooism, as a 
reaction against the spread of the religious indifference 
which was the first effect of Western Australia. It is 
inevitable that, among a people the vast majority of 
whom are naturally conservative in the highest degree 
advanced ideas suddenly introduced by Western 
education should produce a ferment out of all pro- 
portion to the numbers of the party which preaches 
them. Against these ideas, a movement has arisen in 
the most orthodox class of Hindoo society. ‘The 
serious features are the systematic form which the 
propaganda has taken, the wide influence exercised 
by the preachers and emissaries who spread it, the 
drastic powers of compulsion over the people which it 
has assumed, the riots and excesses to which it has 
occasionally led, and the large sums of money realised 
by subscriptions which are practically compulsory on 
all Hindoos.’ 

‘The ostensible leaders of the movement,’ it is stated, 
‘are wandering ascetics ;° and, when we learn that it is 
these men whose activity ‘ has been manifested in almost 
all the disturbances which have occurred during the 
past three years to Benares district and Behar, we 
need not dismiss even the marking of the mango- 
trees in the latter province as lightly as Sir Alfred 
Lyall seems disposed to do. The agitation, for the 
present, is directed chiefly against the Mohammedans, 
and centres itself round the pernicious body which is 
called the Cow Protection Society. The leaders of this 
active and mischievous association are stimulating the 
ordinarily quiescent mass of the Hindoo villagers to 
active aggression on the daily customs and domestic 
habits of their Mussulman fellow-subjects. 

‘In addition to inflammatory harangues delivered to 
meetings of Hindoos, they have distributed throughout 
the country pictures of the cow, of a kind calculated to 
appeal strongly to the religious sentiment of the people. 
One of these, for instance, depicts a cow in the act of 
being slaughtered by three Mohammedan butchers, and 
is headed “ The present state.” Another exhibits a cow, 
in every part of whose body groups of Hindoo deities 
and holy persons are shown, being assailed by a monster 
with a drawn sword entitled the “ Kali Yug,” but which 
has been largely understood as typifying the Moham- 
medan community.’ 

So the Viceroy : and he is confirmed by a passage in 
an excellent article contributed to the May number of 
the National Review by Mr. Theodore Beck, an English- 
man resident in Aligarh. ‘The Cow Protection Society, 
says this witness, no longer confines itself to writing 
and talking, but has turned to boycotting and violence. 
‘Its organisation is remarkable. In the Ballia and 
Azamgarh disturbances thirty-five riots took place in 
different villages on the same day, with mobs of from 
500 to 5000 Hindoos who had marched from long 
distances, and had severally received directions as to 
which Mohammedan village each band was to make for 
and attack. A fixed contribution of flour had been 


raised daily for some time, under religious threats, from 
every Hindoo household, however poor, ta supply the 
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expenses of the campaign. ‘These symptoms showed 
that the disturbance was of a more serious character 
(although, thanks to the energy of the police, the loss of 
life was much less)than the Bombay riots, due to a similar 
cause, in which more than 80 were killed, 600 wounded, 
and 1500 sent to prison.” The movement does not stop 
at protecting cows ; it is aimed quite as much at perse- 
cuting Mohammedans. ‘The latter are prevented from 
purchasing for food even buffaloes and goats, which are 
not sacred animals. In Aligarh a meeting was held, 
and the leading Hindoos of the town were required to 
pledge themselves that they would buy no articles from 
a Mohammedan, nor employ Mohammedan labourers or 
servants, nor bring any Mussulman into an assembly of 
Hindoos; and the immediate effect, we are told, of 
these resolutions was to reduce thousands of poor 
Mussulmen, milk-sellers, labourers, and the like, to the 
verge of starvation. In all this the Hindoos are at 
present the aggressors; but the more warlike and 
spirited of the races of the Peninsula are not likely to 
submit tamely to the aggression for long, and the 
Indian Government is likely to have its hands full 
enough if the Mohammedans turn upon their opponents 
in earnest. 

That the rulers of India will be able to deal with 
this agitation, wide-spread and active as it is, we do not 
doubt. But its existence is at least a warning against 
any more experimentalising in India and on India of 
the kind of which we have had far too many examples 
since ‘ Padgett M.P.’ and his kind have been encourag- 
ing the mild Hindoo to believe that he is a down- 
trodden victim of oppression, and teaching him the 
fatal lesson that everything is to be got from the 
British Parliament by those who make noise enough. 
‘Advanced ideas suddenly introduced by Western 
education, according to the Viceroy, are mainly respon- 
sible for the religious indifference that has had the 
effect of throwing orthodox Hindooism into a revivalist 
frenzy, which has received significant illustration in the 
disaffection of the Sepoys at Agra. ‘The fatuous Opium 
Commission, wandering about the country and making 
inquiries into the one subject which is absolutely sacred 
to the Hindoo—that which is concerned with his eating 
and his drinking—has added to the general distrust and 
sown an angry suspicion in the minds of the priests and 
In the midst of all this, the House of 
Commons has thought the time suitable for passing a 
Resolution intended to stock the Indian Civil Service 
with as many glib Baboos as can pass examinations 
more successfully than the average young Englishman, 
which probably most of them could do with a reason- 
able amount of cramming. Were the issues less grave 
one might almost wish that the cow protection agitation 
would goa little further, if only that it might show these 
legislators and their supporters the preposterous folly 
Imagine an India with 


srahmans, 


and mischief of their doings. 
Hindooism in rampant 
danism roused into a savage fury; and then con- 
ceive the condition of the country with three-fourths 
of the Collectorships and Commissionerships in the 
hands of fat and fluent gentlemen from Bengel, with an 
hereditary hatred of the Mussulman and a hearty 
respect for their own skins! The results would pro- 
bably be sufficient to convert Mr. Paul M.P., or Mr. 
Caine himself ; but even with that object in view they 
are a trifle too serious to risk. 
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CITY NOTES 


ACES are again becoming rather long in the City and 
the shrinkage of values in the more speculative 
markets was an unpleasant feature at the Stock Exchange 
Settlement this week. The correspondent of the Times 
at Buenos Ayres, to whose famous telegram we referred 
six weeks ago, has been able to say ‘I told you so’ to his 
army of detractors, for the rapid rise in the gold premium 
proves the situation to have been more critical than the 
majority supposed, Although accounts differ as to the 
severity of the political and commercial crisis in Argentina, 
it is evident that things are not rosy and that the expected 
recuperation of the country has made but little progress 
as yet. The delay of the Government in dealing with 
the railway guarantees is another most unsatisfactory 
feature, and it has been brought into fresh prominence 
by the extraordinary action of the directors of 
the Argentine Great Western Railway. This railway 
is entitled under its concession to a guarantee of 
£143,000 per annum from the Argentine Government, on 
account of which nothing has been paid for more than 
two years, The capital of the company consists of 
'2,370,000 5 per cent. debenture stock, £585,000 41 per 
cent. debentures, £500,000 preference, and £500,000 
ordinary stock. As the net earnings for the last financial 
year only amounted to £45,327, it is obvious that failing 
the guarantee only a portion of the debenture intcrest 
could be paid. The debenture-holders are, therefore, in 
a sorry position, which is reflected by the quotation of £40 
for £100 of 5 per cent. debenture stock. Until the traffies 
improve considerably or the Government resumes payment 
of the guarantee the debenture-holders wiil clearly have 
to go short. ‘The case seems absolutely simple and all 
that can be asked of the directors is to use every effort 
to arrive at a settlement with the Government as quickly 
as possible. 

Possessed however by the mania for reconstruction, the 
directors send out a circular in which they say ‘ there 
seems no alternative for the Company but to seek the re- 
adjustment of its fixed capital charges with a view to its 
present earning powers securing to the debenture-holders 
participations in any additions thereto.’ Then they sug- 
gest a plan by which the 5 per cent. debenture stock is 
to be permanently reduced to a 4 per cent. basis and half 
the debenture capital is to be levelled down to the 
character of income bonds dependent for interest only on 
the net earnings. The effect of the scheme is simply to 
improve the position of the preferred and ordinary shares 
at the expense of the debentures and as such is a dis- 
creditable attempt to interfere with recognised priorities. 
Naturally debenture-holders object, and when it is found 
that Messrs. J. S. Morgan & Co. and Baring Brothers are 
large holders of the share capital, they rush to the con- 
clusion that the reconstruction is proposed for the benefit 
of two financial Houses at the expense of private investors. 
At the meeting which was held on Wednesday, the 
directors averted the storm by declaring that their plan 
was only a suggestion, and that they had no wish to press 
it. Eventually it was decided to adjourn the meeting to 
June 7, and to elect a committee of debenture-holders to 
consider whether reconstruction were desirable, and if so 
on what terms, To plain people it seems obvious that this 
is the course which the directors ought to have 
adopted from the beginning, for their circular gave 
no single reason why a reconstruction was necessary, 
We happen to be aware that negotiations are pending with 
the Argentine Government for the surrender of the guaran- 
tee altogether, which under certain circumstances may be 
advantageous to the company. As, however, the sur- 
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render of the guarantee would practically obliterate all 
chance of a dividend on the preferred stock for years to 
come, and as any arrangement with the Argentine 
Government would have to be sanctioned by the share- 
holders, it is apparent that some inducement must be 
offered them in order to obtain their consent. 

Here therefore, assuming reconstruction to be desir- 
able, we have a reason for the consideration shown 
to the preference shareholders in the directors’ plan. 
But, almost as a matter of course nowadays, no hint of 
it was given in the circular issued by the Board! It 
really becomes tiresome to be obliged to keep on 
impressing on directors that they are but the servants 
of those who pay them to manage their affairs, and 
that they have no sort of right to try and conceal the 
real position of a company from the shareholders on 
the plea that it is not expedient that it should be 
disclosed. ‘Truth will out,’ and with Mr, Justice 
Vaughan Williams in the Companies Winding-up Court 
it is likely to be extracted, however eminent the 
gentlemen whose actions or omissions are involved, 
The evidence of the directors and officials of the 
New Zealand Loan and Mercantile Agency as summed 
up by the judge, showed that the high position of those 
in authority was no safeguard against a series of transac- 
tions, which culminated in the declaration of a ten per 
cent. dividend when the year’s working showed an actual 
loss. Exposures of this kind do not tend to attract the 
public to fresh investments in Joint Stock Companies, and 
explain to a great extent the apathy which is so much 
deplored in financial circles, 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
(FIRST NOTICE) 


LS the first gallery is Mr. Sargent’s portrait. The 

painter speaks with consummate comprehension and 
mastery. How well the brown eyes are drawn! What 
intensity of expression is produced by the faithful observa- 
tion of the slight difference in their lids! The right eye 
is so open that the lid is not seen, while the left one 
leaves a narrow strip of eyelid visible. This is just one of 
those delightful and intensely personal characteristics, that 
the portrait-painter of commerce would have studiously 
eliminated, and what a beauty it has become in the hands 
of a master! How well the wilful mouth is modelled, and 
the shadow side of the face, and the soft, parted hair ! 
Follow the upper line of the left arm and see how the 
firmly drawn contour is at one moment sharp, and at 
another soft, against the black satin. How well she sits ! 
How well disposed are the accessories to balance and 
surround the figure! Here is a work that by itself is 
enough to justify this year’s Academy. At the same time 
it would be interesting to know on what possible grounds 
a picture like Zhe World Forgetting (62)is gravely hung on 
the line by a committee of painters. 

In the second gallery is a picture by Mr. Lorimer called 
The Eleventh Hour: mariage de convenance. It is quite true 
that a picture which records an anecdote in which the 
actors are made to express emotion by melodramatic pose 
has in it the seeds of fatigue. But if it is to be done at 
all Mr. Lorimer has done it admirably. The drama is not 
unintelligent and the painting is excellent. The treat- 
ment of the whole white-panelled interior with its oval 
portrait, its corner-cupboard, its hexagonal side-table, with 
a glass filled with ‘ money-bags’ or ‘honesty,’ the shiny 
boards of the floor, all seen @ contre-jour, is a piece of first- 
rate workmanship. The terrible portrait of commerce 
running through the galleries as a /eit-motif is in this 
gallery taken up by Messrs. Fildes and Herkomer. Mr. 
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Gotch exhibits a portrait of delicate facture and alert 
observation. The smooth hair curling at the tips, the 
merry eyes, and waxed moustache of his sitter leave a 
definite social and personal impression. It must be con- 
fessed that Sir Frederick Leighton is not a born colourist. 
The tints with which he finally covers his admirably 
studied monochromes, since they do not add to their 
beauty, must needs detract. We should see his work in 
all its strength and without its weakness, if he would leave 
it in grisaille as Mantegna was content to do. Mr. Lionel 
Smythe’s work always detaches itself in a picture-gallery 
as the work of an artist. 

In the third gallery, Professor Dewar's portrait shows 
Mr. Orchardson’s careful drawing in the head and hands. 
It dees not make a picture, as it is arranged, and some- 
thing of the rugged power of the sitter seems to have been 
sweetened away. There is no indication in Mr. Orchard- 
son’s portrait of the man who carries his life in his hands 
at his daily work. The Magic Crystal by Mr. Frank Dicksee 
is a reminder to the Royal Academy of the fact that, 
when a painter is elected for a sentimental success, he has 
for ever afterwards a right to a place on the line. Mr. Watts’s 
portraits of Mr. Passmore Edwards and Sir Andrew Clark 
look like distinguished work in their present surroundings. 
It is remarkable how much of the sentiment of the theme 
is expressed in the same painter's picture, ‘ For he had 
great possessions. The roughly massed figure turns away 
with a gesture which has a certain grandeur and pathos in 
its simplicity. It is difficult to say how far the expression 
of the idea is actually achieved by the painter. 
perhaps, be only that, a certain goodwill aiding, he allows 
the imagination of the spectator, which the good-breeding 
of his work in no way offends, to complete for itself the 
There is one 


It may, 


large and simple suggestion of his brush. 
technical virtue of great significance to be specially noted 
in this experienced painter. He makes no effort after the 
futile seductions of intrinsic brightness of paint. 
uses the sober and calm palette to which he restricts 
himself, that brilliancy is the result of cunning juxta- 
There is no hysterical shriek with Mr. 


He so 


position of tones. 
Watts for a piano with a few higher notes. He is satisfied 
with his instrument, because he can use it. The result is 
that his canvases look mellow and distinguished in their 
crude company. Mr. Orchardson’s portrait of a lady has 
an excellently drawn figure, the left arm hanging straight 
down and holding a fan, the right arm behind the back 
just catching the left arm with two fingers, a masterly 
piece of line: but it is uncomfortable to hang a white 
sheet behind a portrait. The cattle in Mr. Davis’s Sun- 
shine after Rain are well studied and, what is rarer, very 
well observed and consistent in illumination. They are 
cattle under such and such conditions of light, at a certain 
time of day, and bear a distinct and inseparable relation 
to the landscape in which they occur. Mr. Woods's Jenice 
like Mr. Logsdail’s, is the kind of thing you see in a 
shop. The portrait of commerce is acute in this gallery. 
Like pallid death it strikes with equal foot—and the most 
august and gracious are not exempt. 

In the fourth gallery is aninteresting example of the influ- 
ence of exhibitions on the scale of pictures. Mr. Aumonier, 
who is a delicate and capable artist, had there been no 
Academies, would not have painted 273 on such a large 
canvas. The art remains, but needlessly diluted. Mr. 
Tuke’s August Blue would have been better on a smaller 
scale. There is some observation of pretty colour about 
the boys and the boat and the water. The picture encloses 
from top to bottom of the canvas more than the eye could 


grasp in nature without moving. When this is done the 


treatment of one part should be distinctly subordinated to 
The nearest boy could not be seen so 


that of the other. 
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plainly, and at the same time the ships in the offing. But 
it is serious work like this that challenges criticism. And 
there always remains the possibility that it is Mr. Tuke 
who is in the right. 

In the fifth gallery is a fine painter-like portrait by Sir 
George Reid of Professor Blackie. The man stands. He 
is the right size. The painter knows the work of the old 
masters. He is learned with the learning without which 
no one can be a painter at all ; he has a standard of style. 
It is work like this that in its turn sets a standard. If 
the Academy would acknowledge this, it would be a power 
and an influence instead of—an omnibus. 

In the sixth gallery Mr. Stock does Mr. Watts the bad 
Mr. Buxton 
Knight’s Grange-over-Sands is a fine and powerful lands “ape, 


turn of producing a parody of all his faults. 


The sense of the wealth and mass of the thick trees and 
houses, piled up on the hill in the glistening sunlight, 
and sticking together as tight as a bunch of grapes, is 
admirably conveyed. Here is a remarkable landscape, a 
standard to the whole world of its kind, and it is not on 
the line! A portrait of a lady, by J. Longstaff, has 
character. It is difficult in its present position to judge 
the lunette and portion of a ceiling which Mr. Sargent 
has executed for a public library at Boston. The painter 
seems to have moved off ground on which he is supreme 
on to something doubtful. The red wings do not appear 
to be agreeable in colour or design. There is some- 
thing striking in the golden rays ending in hands which 
pour down the left side of the ceiling, the side which 
is dominated by the bull. The massed figures in the 
centre of the lunette have a suggestion of Blake and a 
certain cumulative intention. On the right side of the 
ceiling, the artifice which suggests a veiling of a portion 
of the design with a fair blue gauze seems perhaps rather 
too realistic to form part of a decorative scheme. But the 
ditliculties must be enormous, A painter undertaking such 
a work has no immediate predecessor from whom to take up 
the tradition, and that he has all the ages to choose from 
is rather a bewilderment than an assistance. In modern 
times Mr. Whistler alone seems to have come out of such 
an ordeal with flying colours. The peacock room is 
neither a compilation nor an experiment. 

In the seventh gallery Mr. James Charles loses by expan- 
sion. It is not his affair to paint an ‘Academy Picture.’ It 
is eminently Mr.Schmalz’s, The Awakening of Love (510) 
should not be missed. 


DOGDOM’sS DETERIORATION 


TEYHE little finger of the breeder is heavier than the loins 

of Bran. ‘The fads of the fancier fleet more swiftly 
than the foot of Gelert. 
and flavourless by the craze for feather and not for flesh, 
the breeding for cups abroad and unhappily not, as Henri 
(Juatre willed it, for the pot at home, so is it with man’s 
most faithful friend the dog. For is he not shaped and 
fashioned, and, so to say, fantastically cut even as the 
yews and hollies in an old Dutch garden and to like 
hideous and purposeless results, till he resembles nothing 
less on earth than what Nature and his habitat intended 
him to be—that habitat and environment which, be it 
remembered, really formed what we are pleased to call 


As our poultry is made stringy 


breeds and to consider as transplantable at will and 
improvable at leisure. It took centuries of evolution for 
the local dog to build himself up to the local require- 
ment and for folk to realise roughly the value of certain 
points of shape and make, Roughly at the best. Our 
ancestors were content with poetical aspirations towards a 
neck like a snake or a back like a bream, and accepted 
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the lines of Dame Julyan Berners rather as finger-posts to 
the unattainable ideal than hard and fast standards. Nine- 
teenth-century system has, however, carried poetry into 
practicability. The mastiff affords a fine example. The 
sturdy, short-limbed, vast-barrelled, deep-voiced ‘’maze 
thief’ that Camden extols and Caius boasts of as able in 
threes to tackle a bear, and in fours a lion, has been 
amended iuto a leggy, loose-jointed, flat-flanked, slack- 
loined creature with the raking body of a boar-hound, the 
bumble head of a bull-dog, the satin coat of an Italian 
greyhound, and the dispcesition of a congenital imbecile, 
The exaggeration of form to the actual extinguishing of 
locomotion has been triumphantly attained in the case of 
the bulldog. The breed, whose ferocity, agility and 
strength enabled it to face the maddened bull, dodge his 
horns, and pin him to earth by the nose, has had for its 
latter-day champion a helpless toad-like monstrosity who 
breaks down exhausted when challenged to walk a few 
miles along a highway, though all unburdened for the 
iime being of his weight of ill-won cups and medals. 

The intelligence of the collie has crystailised in anec- 
dote and if fashion holds sway must remain there. For 
the fashionable collie must have a forehead as narrow 
as the view and as flat as the soul of his inventors and so 
his intelligence has been bred out of him. That swarming 
pink-eyed pest the jin-de siecle fox-terrier, whose merit is 
held to lie in his spots and not in his spirit, is above all to 
be shuddered over in his latest development as a spider- 
legged rabbit-courser, Latterly the hand of the show 
breeder has been laid heavily on the Dandie Dinmont and 
this brisk, hardy, wiry, cheerful dare-devil who ought to 
whip his weight in wild eat, is being fast converted into a 
faked-coated, silky-eared, wooden-jointed lap-dog. It is 
beside the point to seek a parallel in the race-horse. He 
offers a practical exemplification of breeding for the per- 
petuation of qualities possessed, not for mere outward 
shape alone. A sire is cherished for his stamina and not 
his skin, for his courage rather than his contour, But the 
show-dog breeder looks at the hide and not the heart, at 
the shape and not the spirit. 

It may be urged that field trials are a proof that interest 
is still felt in the ability of dogs to do their duty in that 
state of life to which man has been pleased to call them, 
But assuredly the very institution of such tests is in 
itself a protest against the artificial animal the breeder 
has created to be sold on the strength of points, pedigree, 
and, above all, of prizes. Besides they only apply to a few 
breeds. Picture a like standard to that criticised as 
applied to mankind. The races of men are as varied as 
the breeds of dogs, yet happily there is as yet no set 
endeavour to bring each to one immutable type. Fancy 
every Englishman brought to the dead level of a 
Dumaurier drawing or still worse improved into the young 
Greek god of the lady novelist!) Mankind is wanted for 
various purposes and even the Apollo Belvedere would 
fall short as a coal-hewer or a light-weight jockey. But 
we no longer need the dog exclusively, as did primeval 
man, as an aid in the chase and in war, an auxiliary in 
pastoral life, an ally abroad, a guardian at home. So far 
as we do we are mainly wise enough to select him by 
merit rather than appearance. There remains, however, 
that vast mass of folk who cherish him by the inherited 
contact of generations. It is in their name this protest is 
uttered against the sacrificial show-bench, and the inter- 
breeding that culminates in pseudo-symmetrical imbecility, 
Their best hope lies in the mongrel. He at least is left 
to live his life according to his doggy nature, to love his 
owner, to lick his hand and look up into his face with 
wistfully adoring eye, the dumb yet sympathetic confidant 
of secrets untold to human ears, 
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A BUNDLE OF LETTERS 
V. WORDSWORTH TO MRS, HEMANS 


rr is not necessary to the due appreciation of Words- 

worth that men should agree implicitly with the 
teverend Stopford A. Brooke, in his expression of opinion 
that Wordsworth is ‘the greatest of the English poets of 
this century ; greatest not only as a poet but as a philo- 
sopher.’ Indeed, it becomes a duty to say that all 
comparisons of this kind, all attempts to classify the 
masters of poesy and prose in order of merit (as if, 
forsooth, they were candidates for clerkships in the 
Treasury, submitting themselves to the judgment of the 
Civil Service Commissioners), are childish, and suggestive 
of the public school debating society. These things are 
mere matters of taste, and the man who ventures to 
prefer Childe Harold or The Lotus Eaters to The Excursion 
needs no more to be ashamed of his choice than the 
man who drinks champagne after dinner in scorn 
of the vintage claret. Chacun ad son gout is the best 
rule of life ; it is the rule which every man has an absolute 
right to follow; it is the rule which criticism disregards 
most habitually, producing by such disregard schools of 
so-called taste in which the hall-mark of critical judgment 
is taken to be an infinite power of despising other schools 
rather than the faculty of discriminating admiration for 
anything in particular. So let it be enough to say that 
the poet whose words we present to our readers to-day 
was, in his way, among the giants. True it is that men 
read his gentle words but seldom to-day ; but the same is 
true of every poet, since the world talks of poetry but 
reads it not at all, and the curious observer of the dust of 
libraries will surely find that the dust lies thickest in the 
poet’s corner and, thickest of all, upon those volumes 
which have been prostituted to the uses of the class-room. 
‘A hundred lines of Wordsworth, The Excursion, remember,’ 
cries the schoolmaster, and the taste for the poet is 
strangled at birth or submerged in the blots of three pens 
inserted deftly into a gingerbeer cork. Some men culti- 
vate the taste again later, using the poet to woo sleep 
withal, and come to love him. 

Special interest attaches to the letter of Wordsworth 
which we publish to-day because it contains the friendly 
recognition of the beauty of some of Mrs. Hemans’s poems 
by one who was not wont to be extravagant of praise. 
Such recognition is not in accord with the judgment of 
the present-day critics, with whom it is the fashion to 
pass Mrs. Hemans by with a few lines of contemptuous 
disparagement. True her poems belong to a period wiich 
falls between two distinct tides of poetical impulse. The 
Hood which reached its height with the beginning of the 
century was receding and had not as yet been met by the 
advancing wave which was to carry forward the poets of 
the Victorian era by new methods to new ideas. Mrs. 
Hemans belongs to no schoo] and presents to us no _ pro- 
blems social or intellectual. But the direct simplicity of 
thought and expression which could appeal to Words- 
worth may appeal also to those readers of his letter who 
think it worth their while to ‘take down the half-forgotten 
volume from their shelves and judge for themselves. To 
a former generation these lyrics had ‘become In man’s 
deep heart as voices of his home ;’ and perhaps even Mrs. 
Hemans may have written something not unworthy to be 
included in a collection of English lyrics. Many of the 
poems like the ‘Elysium’ to which Wordsworth alludes 
are merely a_ graceful amplification of another's 
thought, and Chiteaubriand’s words, which suggested 
the poem named, are striking enough toe be worth 
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quoting for the benefit of those who cannot refer 
to them readily: ‘In the Elysium of the ancients we 
find none but heroes and persons who had either been 
fortunate or distinguished on earth; the children and 
apparently the slaves and lower classes—that is to say, 
Poverty, Misfortune, and Innocence-—were banished to 
the Infernal Regions.’ 

Criticism or appreciation of one craftsman by another 
is always worth consideration, and altogether we com- 
mend this letter to our readers as a document of excep- 
tional interest. 


My Dear Mrs. Hemans,—I avail myself gladly of the 
opportunity of Mr. Graves’s return to acknowlige (sic) the 
honour you have done me in prefixing my name to your 
volume of beautiful poems, and to thank you for the copy 
you have sent me with your cwn autograph. Where there 
is so much to admire it is difficult to select, and therefore 
I will content myself with naming only two or three 
pieces. And first let me particularise the piece that 
stands second in the volume—‘ Flowers and Music in a 
Sick-Room.’ This was especially touching to me on my 
poor sister's account, who has long been an invalid con- 
fined almost to her chamber. The feelings are sweetly 
touched throughout this poem and the imagery very 
beautiful—above all, in the passage where you describe 
the colour of the petals of the wild rose. This morning | 
have read the stanzas on ‘Elysium’ with great pleasure. 
You have admirably expanded the thought of Chateau- 
briand. If we had not been disappointed in our expected 
pleasure of seeing you here, I should have been tempted 
to speak of many other passages of poems with which | 
have been delighted. 

Your health I hope is by this time re-established. Your 
son Charles looks uncommonly well, and we have had the 
pleasure of seeing him and his friends several times ; but, 
as you are aware, we are much engaged with visitors at 
this season of the year, so are not always to be able to 
follow our inclinations as to whom we would wish to see. 
I cannot conclude without thanking you for your sonnet 
on a place so dear to me—Grasmere ; it is worthy of the 
subject. With kindest remembrances in which unite Mrs, 
W, and my sister Dora, 

I remain, 
My dear Mrs. Hemans, 
Your most obliged friend, 
Wma. Worpswortn. 


I have written very hastily to spare my eyes—a liberty 
which you will excuse. 
Rydal Mount, 
September, 
1834. 


THE GAVERIGAN PAPERS 


| Being the Family Memoirs and Recollections of ‘Three Generations during 
the XVIIIth and XI Xth Centuries. Compiled and Selected from the 
Documents bequeathed to him for that Purpose by their unworthy 


Offspring, Harold Gaverigan, } 


Il. OF M, DE TALLEYRAND’S PICK-PLATES, 


PPXUERE be many that ascribe a goodly proportion of 

the witty sayings of the Prince of Benevento to the 
inspiration of the parasites, or, as the French phrase it, the 
pick-plates, whom he undoubtedly gatbered around him. 
As I have constantly frequented his society (Gustavus 
Gaverigan chronicles), and become acquaint with the 
larger number of those around him, it may be well to 
record my judgment, the which is that the Prince made 
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choice of his household companions that they might, as 
foils, by their dulness serve to throw into more striking 
relief the ever brilliant wit of their host and master. The 
only one of the Prince’s suite possessing a ready wit of 
his own was Count Montrond, a personage of execrable 
antecedents, who combined low cunning with a capacity 
for arousing ridicule and affronting danger. A story hath 
currency that at a card-table one day a player cast down 
his ecards, exclaiming, ‘ Je crois que vous trichez, Monsieur 
le Comte.’ Whereupon the Count Montrond was in no 
way perturbed but, staring sternly at the other, replied, 
‘C'est possible, mais je n’aime pas qu’on me le dise.’ 
Monsieur de Talleyrand loved to relate how the Count 
Montrond had come straight to him from the scene of this 
episode with his clothes in disorder and himself in high 
excitement and lack of breath, ‘He entered my closet 
like the Mistral,’ said the Prince, ‘ and, looking up in 
surprise, I asked what had occurred so to perturb him, 
“A most disagreeable incident,” he replied, “and one 
which disconcerteth me exceedingly. 
a room upon the fourth floor. 


We were at play in 
Of a sudden there arose an 
altercation and all those present rushed upon me with one 
consent. Some belaboured me and sought to strangle me, 
while others pushed me towards the window with intent 
to cast me out into the street. They had even succeeded 
in forcing me on to the sill and I had well-nigh given 
myself up for lost, when, by a violent effort, I was enabled 
to release myself and gain the stairway, with the result 
that here [ am.” I then tapped him on the shoulder,’ 
Monsieur de Talleyrand continued, ‘ and said reproachfully, 
unto him, “’Tis now ten years or more that I have 
counselled thee never to give way to games of chance— 
save only on the ground floor.” ’ 

Of the Count de Montrond’s antecedent history I heard 
much. He took service as a spy of the Convention at 
Coblentz. There he became acquaint, in the exercise of 
his profession, with the Duke de Fleury, an emigrated 
nobleman of vast wealth and corresponding foolishness. 
Montrond persuaded him that, in order to escape the 
confiscation of his own property and that of his wife, 
who had remained in France, it would be ingenious to 
pretend: first, his divorce ; and then a marriage between 
his duchess and a third party—some trusty and dis- 
interested man, who would give his word of honour to 
take no pecuniary nor other advantage of his fictitious 
position, When better times came, as they assuredly 
soon would, these pretences should be at once brushed 
aside by common consent, and the duke’s fortune and con- 
jugal honour alike would issue from the cataclysm intact, 
The duke was pleased with the idea, and, according to 
the plan of his faithful friend, proposed that he should be 
the one to carry it to execution. The Count Montrond 
needed no second bidding, but started at once, provided 
with the necessary papers, for Paris, where he had no 
difficulty in bringing the business to conclusion within the 
space of a few days. The Count Montrond went with 
the Duchess de Fleury to one of her country-houses 
for the celebration of the new union ; numerous compli- 
ments were interchanged, and the day wore away with 
It had been arranged that the Count 
Montrond should depart at nightfall. 


desultory converse. 
Now it was in the 
depth of winter, and when, after an excellent dinner, the 
Count Montrond’s cabriolet was announced, he turned to 
the beauteous duchess and said, ‘ Methinks ‘twere hard to 
expect a bridegroom to set forth so speedily, and by so 
grievous a climate. After all, is not our union perfectly 
regular, according to existing laws? and is not this now 
I am tempted to alter my determination : the 
cabriolet may return to the stables. I intend to remain.’ 


my home? 


And remain he did, until the last livre of the duchess’s 
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fortune had been squandered. She afterwards earned for 
herself so unenviable a reputation during the Consulate, 
that the General Buonaparte forma!ly forbade his wife 
from frequenting the Citoyenne Fleury. The story went 
that the General Buonaparte, chancing to meet her in a 
salon shortly afterwards, accosted her with his wonted 
brutality, and said, ‘ Well, madam, are you as fond of the 
men as ever?’ To which she replied imperturbably, ‘ Yes, 
sir, when they are polite.’ 

Another of the pick-plates, whom I beheld frequently 
at the table of Monsieur de Talleyrand, was the Marquis 
de Maubreuil, who, after quarrelling with his master, 
betook himself to spreading the report industriously that 
Monsieur de Talleyrand had commissioned him to assassi- 
nate the General Buonaparte. Improbable as this may 
seem, the Marquis de Maubreuil was certainly in possession 
of some exceedingly compromising papers, bearing out these 
charges, as 1 can vouch, having been shown them by him- 
self. I was present at the Abbey of Saint Denis for the 
Mass in commemoration of Louis XVI.’s martyrdom, on 
the 2Ist day of January, 1827, when the Marquis de 
Maubreuil waited in the crowd for the Prince of Bene- 
vento and assaulted him, immediately on his arrival, with 
a box upon the ear, whereby the Prince was overset upon 
the pavement. Monsieur de Talleyrand, who hath always 
held himself privileged to refuse the satisfaction of arms, 
exclaimed with instant presence of mind, ‘Ah! quel 
affreux coup de poing’—the intent of this speech being 
that a blow with the fist is, in the code of honour, a 
brutality, whereas a box upon the ear is an insult. The 
upshot of the encounter was that the Marquis de Maubreuil 
was fined 500 francs and sent to prison for five months. 
On his release he proceeded to issue pamphlets against 
Monsieur de Talleyrand, but the astute diplomatist had 
by that time laid his plans so well that no one heeded the 
attacks. 

Monsieur de Talleyrand’s chief object in entertaining 
these men was that they afforded him companionship and 
an audience. ‘The Count Montrond was made useful in 
every possible way, from driving out with his master 
to conducting operations upon the Stock Exchange for 
him. The only witty phrase of the Count Montrond 
which hath been handed down unto this day is his saying, 
‘(Qu’est-ce done que les affaires? c’est le bien d’autrui, 
or, as it hath otherwise been reported, ‘les affaires, c’est 
argent des autres’—a_ subject on which the Count 
Montrond was probably well qualified to speak. It is 
strange to note that, in his earlier as well as in his later 
years, it was alleged that Monsieur de Taileyrand employed 
others to manufacture his wit. When Bishop of Autun, 
he was said to have taken into his pay a certain Abbé 
Laubry, who was famous in the city of Rheims for his 
oratorical gifts. When this man died, the Abbé Desren- 
audes succeeded to the credit of composing the Bishop's 
speeches, I was shown at the time a pamphlet, wherein 
these accusations were ironically combated. ‘We know, 
the pamphlet observed, ‘that Monseigneur hath scant 
taste for work. and that, being a high nobleman, he 
doubtless hath seant book-learning, but the suppleness of 
his spirit may be held to supply the want of his intelli- 
gence and the number of his ancestors honourably to 
cover the lack of his knowledge. My own conclusion, 
with regard to the detraction some are desirous of making 
from the wit of Monsieur de Talleyrand is that it was, 
There are few, and have been, 
who can compete with his Attic salt, and such is his 
repute that most current repartees are laid to his paternity. 
Upon the principle that loans are willingly made to none 
save the rich, this may be reckoned among the highest 
tributes to his intellectual fecundity. 


beyond doubt, all his own. 
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A CALENDAR OF MOONSHINE 


, Mr, George Wilde of Railway Terrace, Brighouse, 

and Mr. J. Dodson of .Stainland, near Halifax, have 
the secrets of the heavens been revealed. 
solely by consultation of sun, moon, and stars, the signs of 
the Zodiac and tables of Ephemerides (‘ Zadkiel’s and 
Raphael’s are the best’) they are enabled to reel you off 
all the principal events in the lives of obscure persons such 
as Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Napoleon, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and Mr. Gladstone. Moreover, by an extraordinary coin- 


For simply and 


cidence the astrological account of the matter is invariably 
identical with the popular version: which proves in the 
first place, the truth of the latter: and in the second, that 
astrology is an exact science and cannot lie. If you are 
not immediately convinced by this subtle syllogism, Mr. 
Wilde of Brighouse, and Mr. Dodson of Halifax, challenge 
you to ‘find but one person at whose birth the moon and 
Mercury were in friendly aspect to each other and to the 
benefice planets, and unafflicted by the malefics, who was 
pronounced deficient in intellect.’ You giveit up? Very 
well. But until you can produce this particular kind of 
lunatic, you are bound by all the rules of logic, contend 
these powerful thinkers, to accept the revelations newly 
set forth by them in ‘ Natal Astrology.’ These gentlemen 
are experts in Genethliacal Astrology : which means that 
they have power to ‘erect’ a Horoscope, Natus, or 
Nativity, for the day of your birth, in which they will 
describe you as ‘ the native,’ and prophesy concerning your 
future life, or satisfactorily account for your past fortunes, 

If you explode a cannon loaded with sparrow-shot, you 
are almost sure to hit something somewhere ; and in like 
manner each different conjunction of planets signifies, by 
and large, such a miscellaneous catalogue of personal 
qualities, diseases, crimes, accidents, adventures with small 
and large cattle, journeys, alarums, and excursions, that 
scarce any human being could wholly escape the definition. 
But if the thing goes wide, as will happen occasionally in 
spite of all precaution, it is simply because some hitherto 
undiscovered planet is taking a hand in the game. For 
instance, before the discovery of Uranus and Neptune, 
these officious stars used to juggle in the dark, so that 
mistakes happened continually: and the bewildered 
astrologer, we are told, had to explain them away to 
expostulating clients as best he might. But since Uranus 
and Neptune have been duly catalogued and ‘ posited, we 
have known better; all sorts of mysteries have been 
solved, and the righteousness of the astrologer made as 
clear as his horoscopes. 

It may not be generally known that astrology supplies 
the key to the riddle of this painful world, and the wards 
of it are two: the name of the one is Heredity, and the 
name of the other Sidereal Influence. Heredity gives 
you an ‘animal soul’ at birth; whereupon Sidereal In- 
fluence quickly, in the twinkling of an eye, ‘ superimposes ’ 





Thenceforward 
the animal soul doesn’t count for much, so that the hosts 


a ‘spiritual soul’—and there you are! 


of heaven have it all their own way. Obviously, there- 
fore, if you possess the proper training, and can discern 
what sort of temper the stars happen to be in at the 
moment of superimposition, you can predict the nature 
of the spiritual soul for the moral benefit and future 
guidance of the native. That is where the astrologer 
comes in, erecting of his horoscopes ; and very interesting 
documents they are. For example: if the native is born 
when Uranus isin conjunction or good aspect with Jupiter, 
it will be very beneficial ; may bring inheritance, especially 
if it occurs from the fourth, eighth, or second houses. If 
from the ninth or seventh, preferments in connection with 
religion and State appointments in science and art. If from 
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the eleventh, tenth, or second, assistance from powerful or 
wealthy friends. If the other testimonies assist—such as 
the sun in the trine of Jupiter, the moon in the sextile of 
ihe sun, etc.—the native’s pursuits will be lucrative. But 
if Uranus were in bad aspect, all these good fortunes 
would be reversed, and the native would have to contend 
against the stars—a most unequal contest. The ingenuous 
reader will at once perceive the value of margin in sidereal 
affairs. Again, ‘Saturn in conjunction or afflicting moon 
in the sixth house’ (no one, since the world began, has 
ever attempted to explain the meaning of these attractive 
terms, and we decline to be the first to adventure) 
‘signifies ill-health, loss by small cattle, servants, and 
inferiors : very bad for the health of a female.’ It could 
hardly be otherwise, indeed: but there is a fascination 
about the ‘small cattle,’ and the ‘large cattle’ which we 
learn are stabled near by in the 12th house, so that we 
have been at the pains to track these strange beasts from 
house to house and planet to planet. We find that Jupiter 
in the Gth house is successful with small cattle; in the 
12th with large cattle. Mars in conjunction with the sun 
loses small cattle, and in the 6th house of the same they 
are dangerous, and only to be managed by Venus. And 
these vicissitudes in stock-farming go on all round the 
Zodiac, in and out among the stars. 

All very pleasant: but things are altered when a ‘ transit’ 
comes to pass. You cannot trifle with transits. ‘ The burning 
of the MSS. of Carlyle’s French Revolution, through his negli 
gence, occurred in the early days of March 1835.’ And 
why? Because ‘ Mars, after having been some time station- 
ary in Cancer, having transited the 5th degree of the sign 
in last days of February, and being then in the 5th or 6th 
degree of Cancer—’ Would you more? ‘ Mr. Gladstone, if 
the published horoscope be correct, had Saturn retrograde 
on the M.C. when he was defeated on the Reform Bill in 
1886.’ And ‘Napoleon III. had Saturn on the M.C.’ (it 
sounds like a new kind of parlour game) ‘during the 
summer of 1806, the period of the Sadowa campaign, 
At the end of 
February 18608 he was struck in the face by a discharge 


which was the beginning of his fall. 


of small shot as Mars was passing over the place of bis 
moon. The very same day’ (mark you) ‘a friend of mine 
who had the ase. in the same place experienced a sudden 
and sharp attack of lumbago.’ 

‘Innumerable similar examples might easily be col- 
lected,’ add the authors cheerfully: but we hasten to 
assure them that it is quite unnecessary. The instances 
already quoted should be amply sufficient to establish the 
firmest convictions with regard to the pretensions of those 
ingenious astrologers, Mr. Wilde of Brighouse, and 
Mr. Dodson of Halifax. 


THE SCENE OF THE ARAN EVICTIONS 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


PEXUERE has been some confusion on this side the water 

regarding the venue of the evictions we have recently 
been hearing about. One leading Liberal newspaper, for 
instance, headed its daily reports ‘ The Evictions af Arran,’ 
which suggests Scotland even by its English. In fact, the 
general use of the name and spelling ‘ The Island of Arran’ 
indicates that the Isles of Aran, off the west coast of 
Ireland, have been confused with the much better known 
Island of Arran, favourite resort of Glasgow steamboat 
excursionists on the Clyde. The Arran island of the 
Clyde, from which the Duke of Hamilton takes one of his 
titles, and where his beautiful Brodick Castle is situate 
under the shadow of Goatfell, is a spot far different from 
the poor isles off Galway Bay. With its sharp mountain 


peaks, limpid streams, and lovely glens—‘each a gem 
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engraven ’—that rich retreat might well have stood for 
Shelley’s 
little lawny islet 
By anemone and violet, 
Like mosaic, paven, 


But the wild Irish Isles of Aran, buffeted by all the fury 
of the Atlantic gales, washed by unobstructed Atlantic 
waves, and peopled by some of the poorest people in all 
Ireland, are the typical abodes rather of savage squalor 
than of picturesque peace. We may find some excuse for 
the confusion in the uncertainty of spelling. The proper 
spelling of the Scottish Arran is with two r’s, the proper 
spelling of the Irish Aran is with one; but although the 
official publications and the Earl of Dunraven, in his 
monumental book of Noles on Irish Architecture, spell the 
latter with one r, there are some cartographers (Bradshaw, 
for example) who spell it with two, as most of the news- 
papers have spelt it. It would be well to avoid this 
source of confusion in the public mind, more especially as 
there is some probability, with the extension of facilities 
for touring in western Ireland, that visitors to the Aran 
Isles may become more numerous, 

The three Isles, Aranmore, Innismain, and Innishere, 
visible on a clear day from the Salthill road out of 
Galway, are by no means devoid of interest to the 
visitor, in particular to him of archwological tastes. In 
the book by Lord Dunraven, already mentioned, will be 
found descriptions and photographs of the remarkable 
remains of pagan forts and early Christian monasteries. 
The greater island of Aran has in Dan Aengusa one of the 
finest examples of the forts. The keep is a semi-circular 
wall with the cliff for a base-line, and the ocean beating 
wildly beneath. It is not a perpendicular cliff, for it 
slopes inwards. Dr. O'Donovan’s opinion is that the 
inhabitants of Aran continued to live in ‘cloghauns,’ or 
bee-hive shaped cells, until a comparatively late date, for 
though they have now changed their mode of roofing, the 
style of their walls remains as Cyclopean as that of Dun 
Aengusa, and they still build small houses for their cattle 
of nearly the same style and dimensions as the more 
ancient cells. In Aran, too, is St. Benen’s Church, the 
dimensions of which are 10 feet 9 inches long and 
7 feet wide—surely one of the smallest churches in the 
world. 

Any one looking at the Congested Districts Board’s 
map may observe that all the Aran Isles are coloured as 
being within the Board's sphere of operations. That fact 
sufficiently shows the poverty of their 3000 inhabitants. 
The test for declaring a district ‘congested’ is that the 
total rateable value, when divided by the number of the 
population, shall give a sum of Jess than 30s. for each 
individual. County Galway, which includes the Aran 
Isles, takes in this regard the lowest place among all the 


congested counties. 


population is but 18s. Sd. per year! Here is a table of 


the annual receipts and expenditure of a family such as 


a. 


the Congested Districts Board is concerned with :— 
RECEIPTS, EXPENDITURE, 
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The family also consumes home produce valued at about 
£0 per year, Such a family is obviously in the poorest 
possible circumstances. It was the existence of such 
families that early caused the Congested Districts Board to 
turn its attention to the Aran Isles, and its beneficent 


Its Poor Law valuation per head of 
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work there is well worth speaking of just now when the 
public eye also is turned towards the Arans. In 1890 Mr. 
Balfour gave a subsidy of £700 a-year to defray the 
expense of running a steamer between the Aran Islands 
and the mainland. The object was to develop mackerel 
fishing by enabling the fishermen to transmit their fish 
promptly to the railways and the markets. Although the 
Atlantic teems with fish, spring mackerel fishing, for want 
of such transport facilities, had never been attempted 
north of the Shannon, Availing themselves of Mr. 
Balfour’s useful offer, the Congested Districts Board set to 
work to teach the people of Aran, not only how to fish 
and make money, but how to make and mend their own 
nets—for the depth of their ignorance was found to be 
marvellous! According to one of the Board's reports the 
wisest course was found to be the subsidising ot trained 
crews from other parts of Ireland to afford object lessons 
and create emulation. The Board first of all secured 
the telegraph from the mainland. They then engaged 
seven crews from Arklow, giving them a bounty of 
£40 each. An ice-hulk with ice was moored in Killeany 
Bay, Aran Isles, and a steamer was engaged to take 
boxes of iced fis from the ice-hulk to Galway Dock. 
Thence a special train service was run to Dublin, 
where an agent was employed to make all arrange- 
ments and market the mackerel at a fixed rate of com- 
mission. Surely the force of paternal government could 
go no further in showing poor folk how to better their 
condition! But it could and did. The Board told off a 
committee to superintend the experiments in a specially 
chartered steamer. They lent the local fishermen nets. 
They set up boilers for ‘barking’ nets. They started a 
school for teaching the people and their children how to 
make nets. In fact nothing that could contribute even in 
the smallest degree to the success of this educational work 
was left undone. 

What has been the fruit of all this well-meant labour ? 
The Board’s report says: ‘The result of the experiment, 
although it was costly, is most encouraging; the fact is 
proved that mackerel can be caught in Galway Bay in the 
spring of the year, at a time when they fetch very high 
prices.’ There was no lack of fish; all that was lacking 
was local enterprise. A visitor who was in Aran last 
summer saw 17,000 mackerel caught by a single boat. 
One would have thought that with such advantages, such 
facilities, the Aran Isles would soon have been on the high 
road to prosperity. Even «ssuming that only the 
select few availed themselves of the fine chances 
offered to them, accepted the Board's loans, made 
use of the Sassenach Government's steamer and_ tele- 
graph, and so on, the stir of industry would have 
reached ever-widening circles. Yet here to-day we have 
Mr. Morley saying, in the House of Commons, that ‘as to 
the condition of the people he was informed that inde- 
pendently of the evictions there was likely to be extreme 
distress,’ and that ‘ the necessary steps would be taken to 
relieve exceptional distress.’ The truth is that the people 
have sunk so low that the work of raising them will be 
one of the most patience-trying that any body of bene- 
volent reformers could tackle. The Congested Districts 
Board has done much for the Aran Isles, as for many other 
districts, but it will be long ere its wretched clients can 
shift for themselves. But the bread has been cast upon 
the waters, and will return, though it may be after many 
days. And as long as the Congested Districts Boards 
continues its beneficent work, there will be found people 
to revile it, to demand what Great Britain is doing 
for Ireland, and to make political capital out of the 
poverty it is coping with so patiently and with such 
encouraging results, 
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IN DIVERS PATHS 


Ne sutor supra crepidam ! 


: ee I'm going right, a wayfarer muttered to 
himself. 

He was a somewhat stout wayfarer, who, if appear- 
ances may be believed, had gone right all his life. The 
evidences of worldly prosperity were thick upon him 
rather too thick, perhaps, for walking on a narrow, un- 
even pathway. He was well clad, by a conscientious 
tailor, who had relinquished distinction in favour of un- 
questionable respectability. His black cloth waistcoat 
was a large one —a well-fed waistcoat—eminently calcu- 
lated to show to full advantage the gold watch-chain that 
dangled there. 

The wayfarer removed a faultless silk hat, and mopped 
his brow with a cambric handkerchief. The texture of 
the handkerchief was fine, while the attitude was un- 
mistakeable. This man had worked in the fields. One 
could see it by the manner of his feet on the ground, by 
the posture of the whole man when he mopped his brow. 
It was the attitude of one who has set his hand to the 
plough, and turns back to note the straightness of the 
furrow. He walked in patent-leather boots now, but 
there was a suggestion—a subtle, indefinite suggestion— 
of the furrow in his gait. One foot in, one foot out. 

‘Yes—this is the right road, he repeated to himself. 
‘But it’s changed. There is another man farming this 
land.’ 

He looked round with the eye of an expert, noting the 
trim hedges, the clean land, the well-hung gates. 

‘That field, he said aloud, ‘used to be under oats 
forty odd years ago.’ 

He replaced the blameless silk hat on his bullet-head, 
and walked on. Presently he came to a little woodea 


bridge across a stream. The spot sounds romantic. Little 
bridges and streams are generally considered so. But here 
was no romance. Only a stout man of sixty-five or there- 
abouts, standing on a plank bridge which bent under his 
weight. He noticed the effect of his sixteen stone, and 
moved somewhat hastily across, At the far end he stopped 
noisily, after the manner of the People. 





and sniffed 

‘The same smell, he ejaculated; ‘the same smell, as 
I'm a living man... that there was... forty odd 
years ago,’ 

The odour which had penetrated his somewhat thick 
sense was not even pleasant. It was the odour given out 
by a dull and sluggish stream which, having fallen during 
dry weather, leaves a deposit of slime and ooze, while 
from overhanging branches are suspended unsavoury trails 
of weed and grass. 

The stout man inhaled it slowly, pensively—* en con- 
naisseur. 

‘And here am I—Sir George Stubbs,’ he said slowly. 

He looked round over the bare, unlovely plain, unrivalled 
for bareness and unloveliness out of Suffolk. 

‘Sir George Stubbs.’ 

And he looked it—every inch. 

Nevertheless, it was in its way and in its own county an 
honourable name. George Stubbs had made it so by ua- 
ceasing hard work—and unflinching hard-heartedness. It 
was said by some. that there was no shrewder man in 
Queensland. But the word ‘shrewd’ is a conditioaal one. 
It is not always gratifying to be called so. 

The bridge had quivered, as if under the weight of the 
hard-won title. Sir George stepped off it and, stooping 
down, examined the understructure. 

‘Wants a strut there,’ he said; ‘a bit of oak. 

He stood upright, and the smell of the stream—a smell 
of water and water-rats—struck him afresh, 
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‘Dang it!’ he exclaimed. ‘That smell!’ 

He had not used the expression for forty years, but the 
sound of it seemed to harmonise with the smell. 

He locked back over the path by which he had come— 
a field path from the cross-roads to the village. He had 
left his fly—the station fly from Woodbridge at the cross- 
roads. And he was reflecting that the cabman was 
probably intoxicating himself at the beerhouse. He was 
a rabid blue-ribbonite. The mention of liquor made him 
swell and look apoplectic. 

‘ Ay, the drink,’ he said, muttering his thoughts aloud. 
‘Some of us would lead different lives if there was no 
drink in the world. If it hadn’t been for the drink I might 
have married Kitty Smale and owned a cottage hereabouts 
to this day.’ 

He pulled down his respectable black waistcoat which 
had become wrinkled during the inspection of the 
bridge. 

‘Kitty Smale, he went on musingly. ‘She'll be a 
woman of sixty now—two years younger nor me. Kitty 
Smale—and me Sir George Stubbs. It’s a queer world.” 

He turned with a singular smile on his hard, worldly 
face—a smile that for once had no shrewdness in it. It 
was obvious that shrewdness was at once this man’s chief 
characteristic and his pride. 

‘It was here we used to sit and talk of a Sunday after- 
noon,’ he said. ‘Thought the place was larger somehow. 
Thought them was trees, and they're only bushes, Who's 
this coming ! Sut she don’t 
get anything out of me! It’s a cunning beggar that gets 
anything out of George Stubbs.’ 

The woman came slowly—not heeding him. She was 
small and bent—meanly clad. 


An old woman-—a_ beggar. 


‘Well, my good woman !’ he said gruffly, anticipating a 
mendicity which was not forthcoming. He was one of 
those men who pride themselves on their ability to say 
no, and throw it in one’s face unnecessarily, 

The woman looked up and curtseyed. Then she walked 
on. Atthe middle of the bridge she stopped for a moment 
and looked down at the water. 

‘Making your way to the Union?’ the man said aggres- 
sively, 

The woman turned and curtseyed again. 

‘I've kep’ out of that till now—thanks be to God, sir,’ 
she answered meekly. 

‘I suppose you're one of those who will beg on the 
highway, but are too proud to go into the Union,’ said the 
man, 

‘No, sir. I’m no beggar. I can get work to do here- 
abouts that keeps me and... and folks is kind—the 
rich and the clergyman.’ 

‘ Married ?’ inquired the prosperous Sir George Stubbs 
curtly, 

‘ No—sir.’ 

Then you're spared the keep of a drunken husband, no 
doubt,’ said the man leaning against the end of the bridge- 
rail, 

The woman looked at him with the stubborn self- 
espect of the poor, and made no answer. 

‘I suppose,’ Sir George went on, ‘there’s just as much 
drink about in these parts as ever. , . as ever there is 
elsewhere.’ 

‘There’s some of the men not sober, sir,’ replied the 
woman. 

‘Lived in these parts long ?’ inquired the man. 

‘I was born here, sir, and I hope to be laid here.’ 

‘ Know a family of the name of Stubbs?’ 

She came nearer to 
him, her trembling soil-engrained hands pressed to her 
breast, 


The woman looked sharply up. 
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‘You're George, you're George .. . sir, she said, half 
curtseying. 

The man looked down at her with white putty cheeks, 
His mouth had dropped open. He made an effort as if 
to swallow something. 

‘And you’re—— ?’ 

‘ Kitty Smale, sir.’ 

There was a tragic silence, and silence is ever stronger 
than speech. Then the man laughed. 

‘Perhaps you're sorry now,’ he said harshly, ‘that ye 
said me nay—down here by this bridge—forty years ago, 
‘cos o’ the drink. You might ha’ been Lady Stubbs, and 
me a blue-ribbonite.’ 

The woman’s wrinkled face was screwed up as if she 
were in real physical pain. 

‘Are ye married ?’ she asked. 

She was looking stupidly at the certificate of abstinence 
which he paraded on his coat. There was more of the 
soil and Jess of earth about her than about him, clean 
and respectable in his good clothes. 

‘ But it’s not for 
There’s many a lady has in- 
timated that she’d be ready if I’d give the word.’ 


‘ No,’ he answered with a short laugh. 
want of the chance. 


He was fumbling in his pocket. 
‘Well, he said, ‘I must be goin’. [ve got my carriage 
waiting for me at the cross-roads.’ 

He produced a silver coin—half a crown, and looked at 
it in a manner which suggested a doubt whether a florin 
would not do as well. 

Kitty, he said holding it out. ‘ You'll take it 
for old times’ sake.’ 


‘ Here 


She hesitated for a moment. 

‘Yes,’ she said at length. ‘I'll take it.’ 

He hurried away as if the short glimpse he had enjoyed 
of his native land had been more than sufficient. 

‘Yes,’ said the old woman left alone on the bridge, 
‘Yes, I'll take it, George Stubbs. It’s the pay for the 
love I’ve borne you these forty years. It’s paid for and 
you've took it away—which is right in things that’s paid 
for.’ Henry Seton Merriman, 


IBSEN.—ELEONORA DUSE 


\ 7JHATEVER claim the ‘Independent Theatre 

Society’ ever possessed to a valid raison d'étre 
has been ruthlessly sacrificed by its latest achievement. 
The contrast between its former and latter treatment 
of the Norwegian ‘ Master’ on whose shoulders it 
climbed into temporary notoriety provides an amusing 
commentary upon its not over-modest pretensions. It 
began by taking its Ibsen with profound seriousness, 
and by indignantly scorning the profane Philistines who 
dared to chuckle at the unconscious humour of the 
Scandinavian dramatist. The lapse of a season or two 
has since proved conclusively that the Ibsen drama has 
not the faintest chance of taking root in this country, 
or of bringing honour and glory to its fussy pioneers. 
So the ‘ Independents’ have pocketed their independence 
and set themselves to laugh with the crowd. They 
have produced the ‘ Master’s’ maddest though certainly 
not merriest play, and have frankly treated it as 
pure farce. All the mystic symbolism once attached 
to that fearful wild fowl in the back-yard; all the 
moral profundity hitherto detected in the characters 
of the solemn prig with a mania for unearthing musty, 
domestic scandals, the egotistical photographer, the 
bemused old rabbit-stalker, and the morbid little girl who 
effaces herself with the paternal pistol, have been pushed 
into the background by the accommodating ‘Independents’ 
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in their new and chastened mood, and the Wild Duck has 
been served up as a consciously funny farcical comedy. 
Never was there a greater mistake. However anxious 
the reformed reformers may be to burn what they once 
worshipped, they must not ask us to join them in regard- 
ing their former idol from their present standpoint. The 
more their actors strive to impart to the characters of this 
inexpressibly silly and dreary play an air of conscious 
burlesque, the harder they work to convince us that their 
author is only joking after all and that they are loyally 
endeavouring to drive the joke home, the deeper becomes 
our depression and gloom. To accept Ibsen as an 
intentional wag is utterly impossible. If he is to 
make us laugh, his plays must be presented in 
the same spirit of fatuous sincerity in which they are 
written. The one and only joke in connection with the 
‘ Master’ is his monstrous belief in himself and his work. 
Unless that belief is shared, at least apparently, by the 
actors who interpret him, the mainspring of the fun is 
gone, and nothing is left but the dullest and most pitifully 
humorless of suburban charades, Let but this Wild 
Duck be handled as Ghosts was handled by the ‘ Indepen- 
dents’ in their earlier days, and as Rosmersholm and Hedda 
Gabler have been treated by other Ibsen enthusiasts, and 
the laughter will assuredly not be lacking. Seriously con- 
sidered, the Ekdal lame duck and rabbits are at least as 
ludicrous as the Rosmer white horses, and the pistol-mad 
Hedvig and Hedda run each other closely in the matter of 
grotesque absurdity. Audiences want no persuasion to 
laugh at this particular kind of sublimated nonsense ; but 
nothing on earth will ever induce any one to laugh with it. 
Secause they, alone among their companions, recognised 
this fact and played with the necessary solemnity and 
conviction, Mr. Charles Fulton and Miss Winifred Fraser 
deserved the chief honours of last week’s performance. 
But Mr. Lawrence Irving’s sketch of a kind of cynical 
Norwegian Dick Swiveller promised well for the young 
actor’s future as an eccentric comedian. 

If one wished to describe in a sentence the peculiar and 
unique merit of the great Italian actress who has just 
returned to London, it could be best done by flatly assert- 
ing that she never acts at all. To say that Eleonora 
Duse is past-mistress of the art that conceals art is hardly 
to do her justice, for it is almost impossible even to 
associate the idea of art with such an achievement as her 
Marguerite Gautier, The actress is simply a law to herself. 
With astonishing but well-justified boldness she flings 
away all the tricks and traditions and artifices of the 
stage and the dressing-room, and stands before her 
audience the very woman, in body, mind, and spirit, that 
she has come to represent. There is not a look, a tone, 
a gesture that is not impressed with the stamp of 
absolute spontaneity, or that does not spring 
with the most perfect naturalness from the emotion 
of the moment. Even the mawkish and eminently 
theatrical Lady of the Camellias becomes revivified under 
the magic touch of her genius. All the familiar ‘ points’ 
and effects are gone, and a living, loving, suffering woman 
replaces the showy and effective stage figure for whose 
sake the younger Dumas’s morbid drama has been saved 
from its deserved limbo. Signora Duse’s Marguerite is once 
more open to the complaint that the actress seems unable 
or unwilling to suggest the antecedents of the courtesan, 
the current of whose sullied life is suddenly arrested by 
the growth of a pure and unselfish passion. But it seems 
almost ungracious to urge such an objection in the face of 
a performance so astonishing in its unaffected pathos and 
unstudied power, and especially of a death-scene so infi- 
nitely touching and truthful, and so nobly independent of 
the mere devices of the stage, Nothing approaching this 
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has been seen in all the long interval since poor Aimée 
Desclée—of whom the Italian actress is strongly reminis- 
cent—visited this country at the height of her brilliant 
but too brief career. Signora Duse is fairly well 
supported at Daly’s Theatre, though her present Armand 
Duval is but a moderately satisfactory substitute for 
Signor Flavio Ando, who played the part so admirably 
during her first English season. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


MR, ATHELSTAN RILEY AND HIS CRITICS 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 5th May, 1894. 


S1rn,—Mr. Henry Gover, my ‘ Progressive’ colleague on the 
London School Board, challenges me to prove that a formidable 
conspiracy exists to wreck the Christian character of the 
religious teaching in our schools. It is remarkable that he 
passes by unnoticed the proofs which I| have already given, and 
which, with your permission, I will re-state. ‘We are told that 
“the principles of religion” (in the Board’s Rules) do not mean 
Christian doctrines (Daily Chronicle, Sun, Star, etc.) : that the 
word “religion” was meant to include all religions (Echo, 20th 
Jan., 1894) ; and though the British public is not yet prepared 
for secular education (Daily News, 2nd Feb., 1894) and the 
Bible cannot be banished altogether from the schools, yet that 
volume is not to be treated as a Christian book’ (Deputation 
representing 75,000 members of the Women’s Liberal Federa- 
tion). Does Mr. Gover desire more proofs? Your readers 
will probably think the above are enough, but I willingly pro- 
duce others at the risk of unduly clogging your columns. 

Deputation to the Board on 17th April, 1894, of the Patriotic 
Club, Clerkenwell : leader, Mr. J. Rowlands, M.P.: 

‘Mr. Riley: You don’t want any faith at all taught in the 
schools ? 

‘Mr. Rowlands: No distinct faith. 

‘Rev. J. J. Coxhead : Do you think that the doctrine of the 
Divinity of our Lord ought to be taught in our schools ? 

‘Mr. Rowlands : No ; because you would go outside Unitarian 
doctrine. 

‘In reply to another question Mr. Rowlands said that he 
should object to the doctrine of the Atonement, or of the pre- 
sence and power of the Holy Spirit, as much as to Roman 
Catholic doctrines, and another member of the deputation 
made the significant admission that he was a Secularist, but 
he did not wish the compromise touched.’ 

Deputation to the Board, on the same day, of the Metropoli- 
tan Radical Federation ; leader, Mr. James Tims, L.C.C. : 

‘Mr. Riley : Do you call Christianity a particular sect? 

‘A Member of the Deputation : Yes. 

‘Mr. Frederick Davies : What are the new religious doctrines 
supposed to be taught? 

‘I understand you are about to introduce a particular form of 
religious teaching into Board Schools which is not in force at 
the present time. 

‘Are the doctrines of the Divinity of our Lord and the Trinity 
new? 

‘I should consider them new.’ 

Deputation to the Board on tgth June, 1893, of the London 
Liberal and Radical Union ; leader, Mr. Corrie Grant : 

‘Mr. Riley: My first resolution calls upon the Board to in- 
struct its teachers to teach the doctrine of the Trinity and the 
Incarnation. Do you think that it is against the compromise ? 

‘Mr. Grant: I do.’ 

Deputation to the Board on October 12th, 1893, of the 
Primitive Methodist Connexion : leader, Rev. Mr. Winn. 

‘Mr. Sharp: On the supposition that we have in our sch pols 
a teacher who has distinct views on the subject of the Divinity 
of our Lord, is that teacher, in your opinion, at liberty teach 
that dectrine ? 

‘Mr. Winn: No; we think not 

I cculd go on with evidence of the same kind almost ad 
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infinitum. ‘When Mr. Gover ‘absolutely denies’ that there is 
a conspiracy to wreck the Christian character of the religious 
teaching in the Board Schools, I can only reply that either we 
differ as to what constitutes a conspiracy, or Mr. Gover is using 
the word ‘ Christian’ in an unfamiliar sense. 

What is it that Mr. Gover is so anxious to maintain? The 
‘undenominational system of religious instruction’ and the 
‘compromise of 1871.’ We are not going to be caught with 
fine words ; we want to know what is the undenominational 
system and what is the compromise. They are only valuable to 
us so far as they secure Christian teaching to Christian children 
inthe schools. Now Mr. Lyulph Stanley, Mr. Gover’s leader on 
the School Board, tells usthat the compromise was between Chris- 
tians and non-Christians, and it has been urged again and again 
by Mr. Gover’s ‘ Progressive’ friends both inside and outside the 
Board that this undenominational teaching must be of a 
character to which Unitarians will not object. These are the 
contentions which we have had to face, and the majority on the 
Board, in spite of the fierce opposition of the minority, have met 
them, firstly, by putting the word ‘ Christian’ before ‘religion’ 
in the rule, so that it now runs ‘the Bible shall be read,’ and 
explanations and instruction shall be given therefrom ‘ in the 
principles of the Christian religion ;’ and, secondly, by the issue 
of a circular explaining that the principles of the Christian 
religion include the Divinity of our Lord and the Trinity. This, 
we contend, is maintaining the ‘ compromise’ in the sense which 
was always intended. It is noteworthy that all the Noncon- 
formist members of the Board who are not dependent on the 
Radical vote have supported the action of the majority. In his 
concluding paragraph, Mr. Gover drags in the names of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, and the 
Bishop of Rochester, and uses language which conveys the 
impression that these prelates agree with him and his ‘ Pro- 
gressive’ friends. If Mr. Gover could have some conversation 
with them I think he would profit by the exercise.—I am, etc., 

ATHELSTAN RILEY. 


‘DOGBERRY— OF GLASGOW’ 


[To the Editor of 7he National Observer) 
Wimbledon, 5th May, 1894. 

S1r,—I am profoundly concerned to learn that Mr. Whistler 
should have threatened to take his name off your free list owing 
to any words of mine. On the other hand, the Glasgow Dog- 
berries—who had the obliging good sense to purchase his 
‘Carlyle,’ and are not to be so lightly thrown over by him—are 
to be congratulated on their new ally. Mr. Whistler 

assuredly lost all sense of the ridiculous.—I am, etc., 
M. H. SPIELMANN, 


has 


{ Nofe.—Our manager informs us that Mr. Whistler's name is 
on the subscription list, not the free list as Mr. Spielmann 
supposes.—ED. ] 


‘ ARMENIA’ 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Odserver] 
London, 7th May, 1894. 

Sirk,—Kindly allow a humble member of the Anglo-Armenian 
Association to express his regret at the tone adopted in your 
valuable journal last week towards the cause of the oppressed 
Christians in Armenia. Certain former remarks of yours on the 
same subject had led me to hope a very different estimate. 

At a dinner of Armenian sympathisers last year, one of the 
rising members of the Church and Tory paity in the House of 
Commons not only stirred the natural sympathy of a member of 
the Church of England with the ancient historic Church of 
Armenia, but expressed a belief that the caus? would find many 
sympathisers among the younger members of the Conservative 
party. It is therefore the more deplorable to find your journal 
turning its back on the best traditions of the Tory party 
associated with such names as those of Canning and the late 
Earl of Carnarvon, and it is scarcely consistent to protest with 
one breath against the sacrilege of Cathedrals of Wales and to 
condone the action of the Turkish Pasha who has polluted the 
noblest temple in Christendom toa Mohammedan mosque. 

Now apart from sentiment, I believe the pro-Turkish policy 
to be unsound statesmanship. Surely on this matter practical 
experience speaks with no uncertain voice. Russia is further 
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to-day from Constantinople than when the scum of the Levan. 
tine harried Bulgaria and Servia. The grant of autonomy to 
the greater part of European Turkey has to a great extent solved 
the Eastern question, as far as Europe is concerned ; a similar 
policy would equally checkmate Russian designs of aggression 
on the Asiatic side. From personal knowledge, I may deny 
that the Anglo-Armenian movement is in the slightest degree 
tainted with Russian sympathies; and any one who knows 
anything of the East can also say that the national sympathies 
of Armenia do tend in that direction. Where Armenia has 
passed under Russian rule, her inhabitants have secured the 
elementary rights of civilised beings to life and property ; their 
language and customs, however, are slighted, and their religion 


is regarded with an unfriendly eye. In fact, on this last 


ground Armenia looks with more sympathy to England 
than to Russia. [For twelve hundred years and more 
the ancient Church of Armenia has been distinct alike 


from the Greek and Roman branches of the Christian 
Church; and there is no Church in Christendom with 
a theology or church polity at once more truly Catholic 
and also more liberal. Many of our bishops and clergy have 
recognised this fact, and the Armenians in London attend the 
services of our Church. A conquest by the troops of the 
‘orthodox’ Czar might, there is too good reason to fear, mean 
for the ancient Church only a change of persecutors. The 
antonomy of Armenia under a European guarantee would 
at least assure peace for Armenian Christianity. In the 
persistent devotion of the Armenians to their Church surely 
every English Churchman must see some at least of the 
qualities that have made our own country great. There can 
be no doubt that any Armenian who apostasised to the faith of 
the Koran would exchange political servitude for political 
privilege. Touching the prisoners to whom your journal refers, 
Mr. Stevenson, M.P, says that by an apostasy to Moham. 
medanism they would for the most part obtain liberation, 
Yet no nation has ever had to mourn fewer apostates 
than the Church of Armenia. And that brings me to your 
denial of the existence of religious persecution in Turkey. Now 
your statement is one of the most dangerous of half-truths. 
Against it I think one might quote the view of Cardinal Newman 
whoas a Roman Catholic would not regard Oriental Christianity 
with a too friendly eye, that the Turkish Government is 
nothing but an organised brigandage ; while Professor Free- 
man, who was thoroughly conversant with the subject, remarks 
in one of his books (and so hard-headed a man as Mr. 
Bryce takes the same view) that, while Islam has _ founded 
mighty empires and collected libraries of countless volume:, 
it has done nothing for man as the citizen of a free 
State. No Mohammedan rulers have ever given genuine 
toleration to their Christian subjects, save such as have, 
like Akbar, abjured their religion. By Mohammedan law 
the Christian may live under tribute, but equality with the 
Mohammedan he cannot have, so that now the Armenian Bishop 
who baptises a Mohammedan woman is an outlaw, and it isa 
notorious fact that Turkish justice cannot or will not punish the 
Kurdish brigands—when the victim is a Christian. ‘Turkish 
government failing to perform the first duties of a civilised 
government has even on the most extreme Tory principles no 
claim to the obedience of its non- Mohammedan subjects, and the 
words sedition and treason have no meaning in reference to 
Oriental Christians. At the same time, while we assert that 
the Sultan has lost all right to Armenian obedience, we should 
certainly deprecate any 
policy. 


armed rising, as a matter of 

In conclusion there are two considerations that I should like 
to submit to your Conservative readers. In the first place, by 
securing to the Armenians the rights of civilised human beings 
they will carry out the policy of Lord Beaconsfield and the 
Cyprus Convention. In the second place, they will dissociate 
themselves from the ‘ baser kind’ of evangelicals and dissenters 
who recognise no Christianity outside evangelical Protestantism. 
Not the least advantage of the Oxford movement has been to 
broaden the sympathies of the Church. The foolizh languaze 
of the Conservative Press on the subject of the Easte:n 
Christian alienated many of the more cultured Churchmen 
represented by the Guardian from the Tory party and helped 
in no small way to the political catastrophe of 1880. Talk 


about Armenian hysteria may produce a like result in the 
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future. With apologies for intruding so much on your valuable 
space and without wishing to compromise my colleagues in 
all my views,—I am, etc., 

A MEMBER OF THE ANGLO-ARMENIAN ASSOCIATION. 

[ Mote.—Our esteemed correspondent, in our judgment, has 
let his sympathies run away with him until he has forgotten 
the precise words of the note which he criticises ; however, we 
have much pleasure in publishing his views upon the question. — 


ED. ] 





REVIEWS 


AN OLD DIPLOMATIST 


The Diplomatic Reminiscences of Lord Augustus Loftus, P.C., 
G.C.B., 1862-1879. Second Series. London: Cassell. 


The memoirs of a diplomatist are apt to exhibit, a trifle too 
conspicuously, the defects of their qualities. An ambassador 
becomes so accustomed to prize discretion as the chief and 
cardinal virtue of his profession that he finds considerable 
difficulty in being frank about anything in public. Of course a 
great deal of harm may be done by indiscreet revelations of 
recent diplomacy, and there are matters which cannot be dis- 
closed without a breach of honour. Fst modus in rebus how- 
ever. Our Foreign Office, for example, up to a very few years 
ago, regarded as sacrilege any attempt to explore its archives 
relating to any negotiations subsequent to the battle of 
Waterloo—‘ which is absurd’—and even now we believe 1830 
is the year this side of which no profane eye may penetrate. 
This is surely carrying reserve to extremes, especially when 
other Governments are not nearly so discreet. Lord Augustus 
Loftus, however, has been brought up in the old school, which 
views the diplomatic history of Europe subsequent to the treaty 
of 1815 as the happy hunting-ground of Foreign Ministers and 
Ambassadors, who regard the rest of the world much as game- 
keepers estimate gipsies. The archives of embassies to him 
are sacred ; their only outlet is by the Blue Book ; and when 
Blue Books ignore a subject he does not consider himself 
entitled to deal with it, though it may be at his fingers’ ends. 
The opposite method is no doubt perilous, and we have a distinct 
recollection of the flutter in the official dovecote when a certain 
distinguished diplomatist revealed what he considered the facts 
about sundry important conferences that preceded the Russo- 
Turkish War. How much may be properly told or even hinted 
at must, after all, be left to the judgment and common sense of 
the diplomatist, whose experience is seldom at fault in the 
matter. Some ambassadors, it is true, are abnormally anxious 
to avoid the smallest approach to hurting the most remote sensi- 
bilities, and would sooner leave out a whole chapter of history 
than otfend one of these little ones in the diplomatic circle. 
Their memoirs are apt to be tame, and we fear Lord Augustus 
Loftus has not escaped this tendency. His constitutional 
amiability leads him not only to say no evil, but to speak well 
of all men. One cannot too highly respect his kindness of 
heart, but it is impossible to deny that indiscriminate eulogy 
disperses much of its value in its universality, and that diplo- 
matic anecdotes when deprived of all malice appear too often 
to have lost their savour. 

There is another characteristic of ambassadorial reminis- 
cences. Their Excellencies overestimate the public interest in 
the minor events of Court life. Far be it from us to depreciate 
the state that should hedge a king, or to deny that a wide- 
spread curiosity exists as to how ‘royalties’ behave in private. 
But it is not the private life of the first Emperor William or the 
second Alexander that Lord Augustus Loftus dwells upon with 
so much unction: it is their public appearances and State 
functions. Surely it is enough to know once for all how many 
Royal or Imperial carriages are sent to convey an ambassador 
to his first formal audienee with the Sovereign to whom he is 
accredited, and to be told occasionally that His Majesty ‘ re- 
ceived me very graciously,’ without being instructed in these 
ordinary formalities on each recurrence, and made acquainted 
with the graciousness of every Grand Duke and Duchess in the 
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family circle? There is too much of this merely formal and 
sumptuary information in these volumes, too many august con- 
finements, christenings, and marriage ceremonies, which, with 
all deference be it said, possess a certain monotonous uniformity 
common to poor humanity. Their omission would have con- 
siderably lightened the four volumes—for these are the second 
pair—which the deliberate periphrasis of diplomatic style does 
not tend to condense. Their author, however, modestly con- 
fesses to a fear that the reader may find his recollections some- 
what ‘longsome,’ and the admission may well absolve us from 
further criticism on this head. 

The two volumes deal with two countries, Germany and 
Russia: Lord Augustus was ambassador at Berlin during the 
Danish, Austrian, and French wars ; and held the parallel post 
at St. Petersburg during the Central Asian campaigns in the 
Russo-Turkish war. His comments on these momentous crises 
in European history are of considerable value when he writes 
as an actor in the negotiations, and even when he records (as 
he does rather too often) events of which he could only possess 
second-hand information, it is always possible that he bases his 
judgment on materials which are not in every one’s hands. He 
never refers, it is true, to the correspondence of his colleagues 
at other Courts : but ambassadors generally keep up a con- 
tinuous correspondence with each other, and many of the views 
here expressed may very probably be founded on unpublished 
evidence of this description. But on many occasions the 
ambassador was a personal witness at the critical moment. On 
the eve of the war with Austria he happened to be with 
Bismarck : 

‘We had been walking and sitting in his garden till a late 
hour, when to my astonishment it struck midnight. Count 
Bismarck took out his watch and said, “ A Pheur qu’il est nos 
troupes sont entrées en Hanovre, Saxe, et Hesse-Cassell.” He 
added, “ The struggle will be severe. Prussia may lose, but 
she will at all events have fought bravely and honourably.” “If 
we are beaten,” Count Bismarck said, “‘ I shail not return here. 
I shall fall in the last charge. One can but die once; and if 
beaten, it is better to die.” 

The British Ambassador had done his utmost, under Lord 
Clarendon’s instructions, to induce Prussia to refer the dispute 
about the Elbe provinces to a jury of the Great Powers: but 
found the Count bent on annexation, even at the cost of war 
with Austria, though King William was disposed to accept the 
mediation of a third Power. Austria, said Bismarck, was the 
threatener, not Prussia : 

‘“What would you do,” inquired His Excellency, “if you 
found a violent, dangerous man in the street, threatening the 
public security and peace?” I replied, ‘‘ That I should imme- 
diately call the police, and in my estimation the Great Powers 
constituted the police of Europe for the maintenance of peace.” 
* But,” said Count Bismarck, “if it was the case of a gentleman 
you would give him your card.” I replied, “7 think not.”’ 

During the decisive battle of Sadowa—or KGniggratz as the 
Germans call it—the King of Prussia was several times under 
fire : 

‘Count Bismarck told me that he remonstrated with His 
Majesty against the danger he was incurring when the balls 
were hissing around him, and on the King expressing his doubts 
as to their being bullets Count Bismarck replied, “ Glauben 
Ihre Majestat dass sie Schwalben sind?” (Does your Majesty 
think they are swallows?) and urged the King more speedily 
beyond the range of fire, using his own spurs on the King’s 
horse.’ 

The question of the French demand for Luxembourg, or 
other reward for non-intervention in the Austrian quarrel, is 
discussed at great length in the Reminiscences, but the pieces 


justincatives appear to have all been published before in 


Benedetti’s Mzssion cx Prusse and the Bismarck Denkwirdig- 
ketten, and the one thing we should like to know, Lord 
Augustus’s own opinion on the controversy, is prudently with- 
held. He relates, however, that after a dinner at Bismarck’s 
Benedetti tried on his host’s helmet, and on putting it down 
observed, ‘ Décidément il a la téte plus forte que moi,’ wherein 
the French Ambassador spoke truth in more senses than one 
The book is full of recollections of the great Chancellor's 
opinions on political subjects, and in this lies one of its chief 
merits and attractions. Of course the Franco-German War is 
the main topic of the first volume, and one is struck afresh hy 
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its absolute unexpectedness. ‘There reigned,’ writes Lord 
Augustus, ‘at this time in Europe a perfect calm ; there was 
not a cloud in the political sky, and the maintenance of peace 
appeared to be assured for many years.’ This was when Lord 
Clarendon—to whom the ambassador pays a grateful and well- 
deserved tribute—died on 27th June, 1870. Yet on 19th July 
France declared war. ‘Alea jacta fuit,’ as the ambassador 
says, with a fatal facility in well-worn quotations, not disdaining 
even ‘ Pallida mors’ and ‘Timeo Danaos.’ It is quite clear 
that his sympathies were with Germany, that he ascribed the 
war to the military party and the restlessness of the army in 
France and not to the Emperor, and that he utterly repudiated 
any connivance of King William in the Hohenzoliern election, 
though he distrusted Bismarck’s action and regretted his 
reiterated refusal to accept mediation. He had a shrewd sus- 
picion that Prince Gorchakofi’s visit to Berlin at this crisis 
secured, in return for Russia’s neutrality, the promise on 
Bismarck’s part of something very like connivance in the 
repudiation of the Black Sea clause of the Treaty of 15856, 
which Russia successfully carried out during the siege of Paris. 
When Jules Favre was told the amount of the indemnity 
demanded by Prussia, nis hair stood on end, and he exclaimed, 
‘Six milliard francs! There have not been as many minutes 
since the birth of our Saviour!’ To which Count Bismarck 
replied that he had provided for that, since ‘the financier 
charged with this question would date from the Creation ’— 
being, in fact, Herr Bleichroéder, a Jew. 

In 1872 Lord Augustus Loftus left Berlin, which he had 
known since 1837, and took up the post of ambassador at St. 
Petersburg. Here the Jew also has his story: for when the 
Czar once addressed the customary Easter salutation, ‘ Christos 
voskrés’ (Christ risen), to the sentinel on duty at the Winter 
Palace, the soldier replied, ‘So they say, Sire. The man 
turned out to be a Hebrew, and, it need scarcely be 
said, never since has a Jewish sentinel been inopportunely 
on duty at the Palace on Easter Day. Lord Augustus’s 
reminiscences of Russia are evidently two-sided : he struggles 
between his obvious admiration for Alexander II. and 
Gorchakoff and his inability to reconcile their promises 
with what has happened in Central Asia. At one time he 
seems quite satisfied that Russia has found her true and final 
frontier at the Oxus, and at another he regrets that her manner 
of observing her solemn assurances has created a widespread 
distrust in Europe, and set an exceedingly bad example in the 
observance of treaties. He has no belief in the designs of 
Russia upon India, and quotes frequent assurances of the Czar 
and his Ministers on the subject : 

‘Public opinion in England does not appear to estimate, as 
these do who have lived in the country, the power and strength 
of Russia externally, if contrasted with its prodigious defensive 
power internally. The Empire is of enormous extent, and has a 
large population scattered over its surface. It resembles a colossal 
bronze statue with legs and arms of clay. Beneath the appar- 
rently tranquil surface of this gigantic Empire there is a spirit 
rising, which as education advances, will at no distant date 
make itself known and felt. . . . The seductive appeals of those 
possessing a higher grade of education has led them to yeara 
for more freedom and independence. Like the lower class of 
Irish, they listen to the voice of political agitators without 
discerning the dangerous nature of the poison they are imbibing. 
I cannot, therefore (s7c), foresce those dangers to our Indian 
Empire which are foretold in articles of a sensational character 
published by the English press, however plausible they may 
appear. I have confidence in the pacific profession of Russia, 
and more especially of her present ruler, for I am fully per- 
suaded that it is for her interest, if not a necessity, for her to 
cultivate peace.’ 

The persuasion would be more consoling if it did not rest 
upon so amazing a mon seguitur. But Lord Augustus’s views 
are really too optimistic. He always tried to believe Gorchakoff, 
and even seems to have kept his countenance when that Minis- 
ter observed : ‘Dites 2 Lord Derby que je suis comme Adam, 
tout nu—je necacherien !’ Nevertheless, it was to this amiable 
and confiding ambassador that we owe the suggestion of the 
Salisbury-Schouvaloff agreement, which certainly averted 
serious possibilities. With all his good nature and desire to 


see the best of everybody, Lord Augustus Loftus shows 
throughout that he possesses sound common sense and con- 
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siderable penetration ; and his record of a long diplomatic 
career, which brought him into contact with most of the great 
political events and their leaders during the past half-century 
will be read with interest and appreciation. 


DANTE 


Chiefly Based on the 
By the Hon. 
Macmillan. 


Readings on the Inferno of Dante. 
Commentary of Benvenuto Da Imola. 
WILLIAM WARREN VERNON. London: 


There is not, so far as we know, among Englishmen any such 
thorough and laborious commentator on Dante as Mr. Vernon: 
his nearest rival, perhaps, is Mr. A. J. Butler. It is superfluous 
to ‘ gild refined gold’ by praising the late Dean Church’s essay 
on Dante ; but it is not, of course, a textual commentary in the 
full sense of the term, nor a translation; while Mr. Butler and 
Mr. Vernon attempt to supply both these needs. As translators, 
both, we think, avoid the Scylla of looseness by steering a little 
too near the Charybdis of prosiness. To our mind, the great 
desideratum for ordinary English students of Dante—such 
students as Dr. Moore has in mind on p, xx. of his excellent 
Introduction to the present volume—is an edition with English 
notes, of the same compass as Bianchi’s, possibly with an English 
prose translation affixed. Such a book would be an encourage- 
ment to readers who are deterred by the size and inevitable 
expense of two stout volumes, and by some 1300 pages of solid 
reading, which yet comprise only one-third of the entire poem. 
But for more advanced students, who yet shrink from ‘the 
enormous bulk of Benvenuto’s Commentary’ (Preface, p. xi), 
Mr. Vernon’s volumes may fairly be calied invaluable. It is 
an immense gain to have the wheat of Benvenuto’s ‘famous 
lectures ’—the nearest approach, be it remembered, to a con- 
temporary commentary on Dante—sifted out for us by so 
thorough a student as Mr. Vernon. That he sometimes gives 
us some chaff with the wheat cannot, we think, be denied ; 
we will adduce two examples, where we think his respect for 
Benvenuto lures him into superfluous extracts. In vol. i. c. ili, 
p. 84, the difficulty about the efernity of the pains of hell is 
thus explained by Benvenuto: ‘The lost soul may be said to 
live on in eternal chastisement, just as the salamander lives 
on in the fire for a considerable time (a/iguandiu)? Can any- 
thing be less felicitous, less worth extracting? It is not burning, 
but eferna/ burning—not short or long duration, but eternity— 
that baffles our conception, in view of c. iii, Il..9, 10. Again, 
in vol. il. c. xxvi. p. 383 (the passage describing the death of 
Ulysses and his companions), l. 136: ‘Noi ci allegrammo, e 
tosto torno in pianto,’ is thus solemnly explained: ‘ He says 
this first sight of land made them glad; on which Benvenuto 
remarks that that is always the way with mariners, after having 
been a long time at sea’! Truly, there are milestones on the 
Dover road! We do not wish to exaggerate the futility of 
insertions like these ; but merely to suggest a doubt if, even 
with all Mr. Vernon’s care, Benvenuto has been adequately 
winnowed of his chaff. But where the difficulty is speculative 
and literary, Mr. Vernon seems to be always sane, reasonable, 
and persuasive—see, ¢.g., vol. i. pp. 26-33, his well-reasoned 
and supported views on the famous Ve/fro question ; on pp 
61-75, his eminently reasonable conclusion as to the rea//ty of 
his recognition that the Wolf of c. i. is not the 
Papacy, as has been rather absurdly held, but Avarice. We 
cannot quite share his certainty (vol. i. p.96) that Dante 
intended his celebrated reference to one who /ece fer viltate tl 
gran rifiuto, to be obscure. It is more like a phrase, recognis- 
able and needing no explanations to a contemporary, the cue 
to which has been lost. Yet we quite admit that the reference 
to Celestine V. can hardly have been clear, if Benvenuto con- 
sidered that it meant / saw (p.93). One of the most interesting 
discussions in the whole book is that on c. 26, ll. 74-5, where 
Virgil tells Dante that Ulysses and Diomedes, ‘ because they 
were Greeks, might perchance be disdainful of thy words,’ and 
that he, Virgil, will be the better spokesman. We cannot 
believe that there is here any reference to mere /amguage. As 
Mr. Vernon says, Virgil himself is speaking the Lombard 
dialect, and therefore, strictly, would be unintelligible to 
Ulysses. It seems to us that Castelvetro (vol. ii. p. 369) 
approaches most nearly to the true solution. Virgil feels that, 
to the spirit of Ulysses, Dante is a mere modern; while he 
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himself is poetically an ancient, contemporary in his subjects 
with Homer, and therefore on speaking terms with Ulysses in 
a sense in which Dante could not be. We note also with 
interest (vol. ii. p. 382) that, according to Mr. Vernon, the 
mountain from which blew the whirlwind that sank Ulysses 
and his comrades in the deep 1s none other than the Mount of 
Purgatory. Bianchi inclines, though doubtfully, to this view : 
others have thought it to be the Peak of Teneriffe, and others, 
again, to be merely a fantasy. But few will deny that there is 
a Dantesque touch in bringing these bravest of heroes, in their 
search after virtute ¢ conoscenza, within actual sight of the 
Mount of Healing, and then, ‘com’ altrui piacque, whelming 
them, as pagans, amid the unforgiven. 

We are glad to find Mr. Vernon repudiating the terrible 
interpretation placed by some upon the best known passage of 
the /nferno—the death of Ugolino (vol. ii. c. 33, 1.75): 


Poscia, pili che il dolor, pote il digiuno. 


One cannot wonder, in view of il. 62 3, that a shuddering hint 
at cannibalism has been suspected. But Mr. Vernon explains 
with perfect clearness that the word dégzuno forbids this theory ; 
it does not mean the wild greed of hunger, but the condition of 
abstinence from food—the process of starvation : in a word, ‘I 
could not die of sorrow, but died at last of starvation.’ 

In one or two smaller matters we should like to raise a demur. 
In vol. i. p. 24, the rendering of cercaré by unfold does not 
seem felicitous ; on page 107 the argument for vede instead of 
rende, based upon Virg. Georg. ii. 1. 82, ‘ Miraturque novas 
frondes, seems to us fanciful and unsound; mw/ratur means 
more than vede ; and the tree marvelling at its new foliage is 
no parallel for the leafless branch seeing all its spoils—ze., its 
dead leaves—on the ground. Vcde may be right, but the 
pissage from Virgil certainly does not prove it to be so. On 
p. 165, in the parallel a'duced from Tennyson, Mr. Vernon, or 
the printer, seems to deface the ordinary aspect of the metre of 
Locksley Hall. 

There is perhaps a certain lack of style, in the commentary 
as well as inthe translation. Mr. Vernon seems to keep him- 
self almost too laudably in the background ; hardly lets himself 
go enough in the direction of poetic prose. But this, if a fault 
at all, may well appear to him one on the right side. For 
width and thoroughness of reading and industry, he is a 
commentator worthy of Dante—and those who read Dante 
will know how much that means. His labours have already 
included the ?urga/orio as well as the /aferno ; and his modest 
aspiration that ‘life and ability may be vouchsafed me to cope 
with the mystic beauties of the aradiso’ will be echoed, we 
think, by all students of the original. He knows beyond doubt 
that his hardest task is still before him, but we imagine that he 
will be equal to it. 


FICTION 


Mr. ‘Anthony Hope, in Zhe Prisoner of Zenda (Bristol : 
Arrowsmith) strikes a very different note to what would have 


been expected from the author of J/r. W7tt’s Widow and Half 


a Hero. The opening chapters of Zhe Prisoner of Zenda are 
written with the delicate, satirical touch which Mr. ‘ Anthony 
Hope’ can use so well, but the story develops quickly into one 
of strong romantic interest. The scene of the tale is the king- 
dom of Strelsau, and although apparently the time is the 
present, the actors in the drama pass through such exciting and 
blood-curdling adventures as sound strangely unlike the events 
of this unromantic period. However, the author expressly tells 
us that events did not occur in Strelsau in the same way as 
elsewhere ; and it is of little moment that the whole plot strikes 
one as singularly improbable. What is more important is that 
the story is genuinely exciting, well told, and well written. It 
relates the adventures of a certain Rudolf Rassendyll, who for 
three months plays the part of King of Strelsau for the benefit 
of the real king, who is meanwhile kept in a prison dark and 
drear by his half-brother, ‘ Black Michael.’ The adventurous 
and chivalrous Rudolf does not play his royal part without 
unfortunate consequences for himself. The dangers and hair- 
breadth escapes through which he passes he evidently enjoys, 
but unfortunately, while he woos on behalf of the real king the 
princess who was intended for the king, he and she conceive a 
strong passion for each other. His struggles between his love 
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and his honour are told finely, but for the outcome of them it 
is best to refer the reader to the book itself. Mr. ‘Anthony 
Hope’ may be distinctly congratulated on having written a 
story which shows a brilliant imagination as well as fine literary 
skill. He is ainong the writers of the future, and he is to be 
thanked for the production of a thoroughly good story, in which 
every detail is worked out with the care of an artist and, at the 
same time, without appearance of effort. 

The latest addition to the series of Independent Novels is 
Lewis Hainault’s Zime and the Player (London: Unwin), a 
pretty pseudonym and a pleasing tile: and both we are 
morally certain the invention of a lady’s wit. We know not 
what especial qualities should go to the making of an Inde- 
pendent Novel; this particular specimen does not appear to us 
to differ essentially from other stories of the same type which 
are not so labelled. To read such a book is to have the con- 
viction forced inevitably upon us that the author was suffering 
at the time of its ‘composition from an acute attack of neuras- 
thenia. Perhaps we are quite wrong: but in any case it is a 
mistake on the author's part to allow his pages to convey such 
an impression—we cannot appreciate the story so long as his, or 
(especially) her, suffering spectre stares at us from between the 
lines. In Zime and the Player, the latter gambles with the for- 
mer, staking his head upon the issue. He wins the game, but loses 
his head—the common fate of those who dice with the devil. 
Paul Lefroy is so unfortunate as to inherit latent tendencies to 
suicide and insanity. He is a member of the Stock Exchange, 
and at the time the story opens is in imminent danger of 
bankruptcy. The thought of his wife and children restrains 
him from suicide, in spite of the terrible feeling that his intellect 
is on the point of failing him just when he needs all the force 
at his command to save his position. He consults a specialist, 
who informs him that to continue work even for a month will 
almost certainly render him hopelessly insane. Nevertheless, 
Paul Lefroy decides to risk it, speculates steadily for two or 
three weeks, wins a fortune, and dies the same night alone in 
his office. The motive of the book is unpleasant, of course ; but 
it is a sufficiently powerful one, consistently and thoroughly 
developed. The execution, which otherwise displays a certain 
amount of ability, is constantly marred by an irritating trick of 
repetition. The author having once constructed a phrase des- 
cribing a scene or an incident likely to recur again, patents it, 
and piles duplicates on one side ready for use. ‘ Paul Lefroy 
threw back his head and laughed slightly —upon every occa- 
sion. Another man, a quite intolerable ‘artist,’ invariably 
‘smiled his slanting, self-satisfied and fathomless smile,’ and so 
on. Nevertheless the book is psychologically interesting, by 
no means lacking in dramatic force, and the descriptive pas- 
sages, although somewhat overdone, are vivid enough, and 
create a distinctive ‘atmosphere’ throughout. 

Some among the carping band of critics have been persuaded 
that Mrs. Steel is an imitator of Mr. Rudyard Kipling. We 
should prefer to describe her as the apt pupil of that magician, 
and to congratulate her upon her choice of masters. Some- 
times, it is true, we come across little paragraphs of precocious 
epigram which are merely parodies of the great original ; but 
nevertheless, Mrs. Steel’s short stories, Zhe Flower of Forgive- 
ness (London: Macmillan), bear the unmistakable stamp of 
originality. Dealing with the same elements of Oriental 
romance—tragical, mysterious, passionate—of which Mr. 
Kipling weaves his spells, Mrs. Steel treats them from a 
woman’s point of view, and as only a woman can. All the 
stories are good: but the best, with one exception, are the 
subtle, sympathetic studies of children, and the sorrows of 
girl-wives and widows. The exception to which we refer is 
the ‘Footsteps of Death,’ the story of the blind sweeper 
who sat by the wayside between the avenue of shesham 
trees and the foot-bridge across the shifting shallows of the 
river. Serenely contented, for thirty years the /akeer listened 
to the passing footfalls, and breathed the scent of the 
‘big tree with large white flowers; so large that you can 
hear them fall, with whose perfumed blossoms the one brief 
romance of his life was indissolubly associated, till——- But we 
will not spoil this little masterpiece, for which alone the book is 
worth possessing. ‘Ferozah’ is, perhaps, the second in order 
of merit : astudy of Mohammedan family life in relation to 
Western ideas and the teachings of the missionary Mem-sahibs, 
The sketch of the Evangelical ladies endeavouring with 
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pathetic earnestness to work out a problem of which they do 
not comprehend even the factors, and the deplorable results of 
their efforts, is perfect in its way. ‘A Debt of Honour’ bears 
traces of distant kinship to Mr. Kipling’s ‘ Beyond the Pale,’ 
and ‘The Bhut-Baby’ to the ‘ Mark of the Beast’: both the 
latter have the same note of horror insisted upon, we think, 
with an undue disregard of the bounds of reticence. ‘ Habitual 
Criminals’ is a quaint sketch of two little outcast boys, twins in 
iniquity, and in the relation of their weird antics we have, 
perhaps, the most original story in the collection. The 
book on the whole is admirable: we would only ‘counsel the 
author to avoid in future a tendency to imitation, and to 
shun tricks of manner, which at present are blemishes upon 
excellent work, 


NORTHERNERS AND SOUTHERNERS 


Famous Adventures and Prison Escapes During tre Civil 
War. By G. W. CABLE and Others. London: 
Unwin. 

The human interest of this volume fairly extorts forgiveness 
for repeated atrocities in the way of spelling and some most in- 
different illustrations. The history of the American Civil War 
has long since been exhausted, but there is room for a book 
dealing with its incidents such as Mr. Cable has produced. The 
first story entitled ‘War Diary of a Union Woman in the 
South,” scarcely treats of abnornal experiences. Others beside 
this brave lady, whose name the editor withholds, lost their all, 
and suffered hunger and terror in Vicksburg. The narrative 
further suffers from suppression of fact, since we gather neither 
her reasons for settling in the South, nor whether the flooding 
of her home on the Mississippi was due to accident or the 
cutting of dams by the Federals. However, the progress of the 
party down the stream in acrank boat is told with excellent 
spirit, and we get, besides, numerous instances of the incurable 
light-heartedness of the Southeners throughout the struggle, 
When the French decided to observe neutrality ; ‘Cotton is 
King,’ remarked a New Orleans gentleman ; ‘just wait till they 
feel the pinch a little ; their tone will change.’ Again at Jack- 
son some papers were seized, in wh:ch an Adjutant-General 
and a Captain seriously discussed a project for kidnapping 
General Grant. Among the characteristic conversations re- 
corded by the diarist, the following pleases through its native 
ingenuousness : ‘ Well,’ said Mr. W—-, ‘if the South is de- 
feated and the slaves set free, the Southern people will all 
become atheists ; for the Bible justifies slavery, and says it 
shall be perpetual.’ ‘ You mean, if the Lord does not agree 
wich you, you'll repudiate Him.’ ‘ Well, we'll feel it’s no use to 
believe in anything,’ 

‘The Locomotive Chase in Georgia’ is a most moving tale, 
though somewhat spoilt by a tendency to discuss might-have- 
beens. In brief, a Union spy, Andrews by name, planned the 
capture of a train in the heart of the enemy’s territory, with the 
view of burning bridges on the Georgia State and East Tennessee 
Railroads and thus isolating Chattanooga, which was virtually 
ungarrisoned. ‘The Coxeyites have since proved the manceuvre 
to be possible in times of peace, but it is another matter to 
seize an engine within a stone’s throw of an army, and start on 
a crowded line, halting to cut the telegraph here and to wrench 
uparailthere. Mr. Pittinger, who describes the exploit, blames 
Andrews for sundry hesitations and oversights, but at least he 
showed supreme resource in baffling curious inquiries. And 
when the pursuit, organised by two railway-men, Fulier and 
Murphy, had fairly begun, his efforts to obstruct the track were 
deserving of a better fate than awaited them. The race, ‘un- 
piralle'ed in the annals of war,’ ended in the stoppage of 
Andrews’s engine owing to lack of fuel, and we cannot see that 
he had other choice than to tell the little band of twenty-four 
to shift for itself. They were all taken prisoners, of course, and 
some shot, but that end to desperate adventures has to be taken 
into account beforehand. Tie same remark applies to the 
hare-brained invasion of Indiana and Ohio by the Southerner 
General Morgan and his rough-riders, the account of which is 
written by several hands, and with a pleasing partiality. Thus 
General Basil W. Duke holds that ‘the expedition was of 
immediate benefit, since a part of the forces that would other- 
wise have harassed Bragg’s retreat and swollen Rosecrans’s 
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muster-roll at Chickamauga was carried by the pursuit of 
Morgan so far northward that they were kept from participating 
in that battle’ On the other hand, Orlando B. Wallace 
(military rank unstated) maintains that ‘ by it Bragg lost a fine 
large division of cavalry that, if added to Buckner’s force~ 
already equal to Burnside’s in East Tennessee-—might have 
defeated Burnside ; or, if thrown across Rosecrans’s flanks or 
long lines of supply and communication, or used in recon- 
naisance on the Tennessee River, might have baffled Rosecrans’s 
plans altogether.’ Bearing in mind that the crossing of the 
Ohio was entirely against orders, and that Morgan was 
invariably defeated when he came across regulars, we are 
constrained to adopt the latter theorv. At the same time, he 
displayed undeniable dash, and his men had been ten days and 
nights in the saddle when General Judah caught them in a 
trap. 

The romance of the various escaves related in these pages 
must be discounted by the obvious criticism that both sides 
guarded their prisoners with extraordinary slackness. Thus 
Colonel or General W. H. Shelton seems to have found little 
difficulty in giving the Southern sentinels the slip whenever he 
chose, and a Yankee sympathiser came forward with hospitality 
at convenient intervals much as bread-and-butter trees used to 
be discovered whenever the Swiss Family Robinson felt hungry. 
Again, General Breckinridge apparently stood in far greater 
danger from beach-combers than from the pursuit of the 
Northerners. At the same time Major or Colonel John Taylor 
Wood is an agreeable writer, and the General's faithful nigger 
Tom supplies a touch of low comedy to the story of their 
voyage down Indian River and out tosea. They were caught 
by a gale during which Tom lay at the bottom of a boat 
motionless as a log. When the wind abatcd, ‘ Marse John,’ he 
asked, ‘whar is you, and whar is you goin’? ’Fore de Lord, I 
never want to see a boat again.’ ‘Colonel Rose’s tunnel at 
Libby Prison,’ we confess, makes considerable demands on 
the imagination, and it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
the Confederates were absolutely indifferent whether their 
prisoners made off or no. With that deduction made, the 
account of the outlet dug by the Colonel and Major Hamilton 
through a cellar known as ‘Rat Hell, and under the prison 
yard makes excellent reading, and Dumas himself could nct 
have bettered the episode of the premature opening made 
within full view of the sentinel, and its closure by means of a 
shirt and an old shoe. 


OLD AND NEW 


Mr. Bolton Waller, in his essay on Zhe AM/icrocosm and the 
Macrocosm (London : Kegan Paul), bribes the reader to peruse 
this philosophical speculation with the promise that, if it is 
thoughtfully read once or twice a year during the next five or 
ten years, such a view of nature and existence will be presented 
as will amply reward him for his pains. That may be true; 
but one careful perusal has brought no glorious recompense. 
It is a pity that the author has wasted a good part of ten years 
upon the hundred pages of semi-unintelligible matter. The 
obscure subject is not even clear to himself; for he has re- 
written the essay five times, striving for a more perfect vision. 
He tries to grapple with the relationship of man’s spirit to the 
Infinite spirit—the microcosm and the macrocosm—by pure 
reason, in such a manner as to make intelligible the whole 
sphere of his knowledge. Accepting « challenge of John Stuart 
Mill as to universal beliefs, he endeavours to set forth 
some reasons which compel him to consider that one of 
our commonest notions, that of oneness and its kindred ideas, 
must have had its origin in the very nature of the mind itself. 
He makes nothing of his attack on David Hume as a philo- 
sopher of paradoxes. According to the author, the conception 
of unity cannot be traced from ay perception of sense, but 
must have originated in reason. He worries himself with the 
indivisibility of matter, the infinity of space, and the eternity of 
time. He might as well endeavour to comprehend the ratio of the 
circumference of a circle to its diameter, or grasp the meaning 
of the square root of two. For each a symbol is usefully em- 
ployed, yet no finite mind can understand their significance, 
The conception of spirit seems to please him as the grand 
solver of the mysterious problems which he has raised ; and in 
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a few lines he satisfies himself that that spirit is God, whom 
men can love as a personal Being. But will any other te 
pleased or satisfied ? 

In Mr. A. E. Street’s Critical Sketches (same publishers 
ig enjoyable reading, with ample evidence of careful study. 
The author is a man of keen appreciative powers, and his style 
is incisive and vivid. He gets up his subject before he uses his 
pen: and his judgment is fair and honest. Some of the papers 
have already seen the light in magazines; but he has been 
well advised to collect them in this permanent form. He first 
gives a critical estimate of Rousseau’s theory of education. Of 
Rousseau Dr. Johnson said, ‘He is a very bad man. I would 
sooner sign a sentence for his transportation than that of any 
felon who has gone from the Old Bailey these many years,’ 
Yet Mr. Street agrees with Carlyle that the strange Frenchman 
strove hard to pierce through the unreal crust of conventionality 
to the veritable heart and truth of things which lie underneath. 
Still Rousseau wrongly assumed that morality andj reason were 
denied to childhood. That was a little better, however, than 
Rabelais’s assumption that his ideal child Gargantua must 
intentionally do the wrong thing. This is criticised in the 
next essay on the education of Gargantua. Rabelais’s work was 
governed to a great extent by a serious purpose, his satire was 
not meaningless or filthy. He was sick of the munkish system, 
considering it to be the greatest waste of time to coun- 
the hours in a monastery. With a_ keen intellect he 
laid his hand on the table for every one to see, concealing 
no caracs in the game of life. If Rousseau cherished an exotic 
in a stifling atmosphere and under artificial conditions, Rabelais 
showed how the plant could grow more healthily in the open 
air with proper training. The article on Westminster Abbey, 
written three years ago, after the Report of the Commissioners, 
has so far borne good fruit, for two months ago Mr. Yates 
Thompson offered £38,000 to the Government to erect a 
memorial chapel for the burial of distinguished men. To the 
child nature prefigures or echoes human existence ; this the 
author calls the ‘ poetry of the sea’ in one department, and his 
essay on the subject is charming. He has a malicious inclina- 
tion to add Hazlitt to the list of the three greatest egotists, but 
he at last considers the eccentricity a justifiable self-respect, 
seeing that the eminent critic always showed the grand qualities 
of love for mankind, hatred of oppression, scorn of littleness, 
and worship of the truth. He compares Dickens and Daudet 
with marked ability, and illustrates how Zola tears open the 
wounds of war more painfully than does Tolstoi. He gives 
Diderot the first place as a dramatic critic, and grants the 
Frenchman the title of founder of the critical literature of art. 
In his lecture on Architecture he considers that originality in 
the highest sense of the word is not a thing that can be 
commanded. Yet he recommends careful study and the 
development of individuality. 

Miss Mackerell Skye (London: Unwin), by Herbert Squance, 
is a charming little fairy story which will delight all children 
who are old-fashioned enough to love their Hans Andersen. 
Mr. Squance’s imaginative picture of Cloudland recalls Ander- 
sen’s description of the land of ice and snow. The humorous 
side of the story and the satire of the inhabitants of Cloudland 
at the expense of heavy earth mortals smack too obviously of 
Lewis Carroll ; but the rhymes are funny enough, if not par- 
ticularly original. The book is supplied with illustrations 
by Mr. McCormick, which are pretty, but rather weak in 
imagination. We have also received 7he Lelrothed and the 
Highland Widow (London : Black), being volume nineteen of 
the ‘ Dryburgh Edition’ of Sir Walter Scott’s Novels, which 
now approaches completion ; the print and get-up are excellent, 
and the illustrations are drawn specially for this volume by 
Godfrey C. Hindley ; /a Verse and out of /t (London : Digby), 
being metaphysical studies and stories by B. Fielding; A 
Romance of the Imagtnation (same publishers), by Emily Gaunt, 
which might conceivably interest members of the Psychical 
Society; some clever Zales and Sketches of Modern Greece 
(London: Nutt), by Neil Wynn Williams, with an appendix 
containing four letters addressed to the Editor of this Journal 
in May and June of last year ; Clay Modelling for Little Ones 
(London: Philip), a useful and practical manual with some good 
illustrations by Dora Pearce ; and J/astructions for Teaching 
Staff’ Sight-singing in Elementary Schools, from the same 

publishers. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Fiction 

A Foolish Marriaze. Annie Swan. Hutchinson. 

Fanny Royston’s Repentance. Fanny Moore. S.P.C.K. 

Henry Stanton. Darcy Drew. 3 vols. Simpkin. 

Red Cap—Bluez Jacket. George Dunn. 3 vols. Blackwood. 

The Power of the Past. FEsmé Stuart. 3 vols. Bentley. 

The Queen who Flew. Huffer. With frontispiece by Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones. Bl'ss. 

The Real Charlotte. EE. Somervillz and Martin Ross. 3 vols. 
Ward. 

Welsh Fairy Tales. Collected by P. H. Emerson. Nutt. 


VERSE 
The Garden that J Love. Alfred Austin. Macmillan. 


TRAVEL 
The Gypsy Road: A Journey from Krakow to Coblentz. Gren- 
ville Cole. Macmillan. 
Travel and Adventure in the Conzo Free State. Bula N’Z.u. 
Illustrated from the Author's sketches. Chapman. 


BioGRAPHY 
Men of Achievement, Statesmen: Noah Brooks. Explorers 
and Travellers: Greely. Sampson Low. 
Rulers of the Mediterranean. Davis. Gay. 


Hisrory 
Selections from Herodotus. A.C. Liddell. Methuen. 
Tne Protected Princes of India. Lee Warner. Macmillan. 


ScIENCE 
Alternating Generations. Hermann Adler. Translated by 
Straton. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
Biological Lectures and Addresses. Marshall. Nutt. 


Lux Nature. Sinclair. Elliot Stock. 
Monograph of the Stalactites of Cleaves Cove. Smith. El.ot 
Stock. 


MISCELLANEA 

At the Sign of the Wicket. Edmund Christian. Arrowsmith. 

Domestic Hygiene. Dutton. Hirschfield. 

Diary of a Nobody. George and Weedon Grossmith. Arrow- 
smith. 

Lllustrated Catalogue of the Paris Salon. Chatto. 

Illustrated Catalogue of National Society of Fine Arts, Paris. 
Chatto. 

Notes on Land Transfer in Various Countries. Fortescue- 
Brickdale. Cox. 

Royal Academy Pictures, 1894. Part I. Cassell. 

Royal Academy and New Gallery Pictures, 1894. Black and 
White Office. 

The Translation of a Savage. Parker. Methuen. 

The Lower and Mid Thames: Where and how to Fish 
Amphleit. Sampson Low. 

The Royal Blue Book, May 1894. Simpkin. 

Year Book of Australia for 1894. Edited by E. Greville. 
Petherick. 


THE COLONIAL COLLEGE AND TRAINING FARMS (Lo.) 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, ete. 
The College owns and Farms for the Instruction of its Students a fine 
Seaside Estate of 1800 acres. 


Prospectus On application to the Resident Director. 





CHOLERA & FEVERS PREVENTED: 


“SANITAS” DISINFECTANTS 


> Kill all Disease Germs. 





Fragrant, Non-poisonous, and do not stain. 
Fluid, Oil, Emulsion, Powder and Soaps, 
and Appliances for all purposes. 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 

The SANITAS Co., Ld., Bethnal Green, London, E. 
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EARLS COURT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. Under 


the most distinguished patronage. THE GARDEN OF LONDON, 
OPEN DAILY from 11a.m.to1ip.m. ADMISSION is. 
ON WHIT-MONDAY AND TUESDAY Bands of 


H.M. GRENADIER GUARDS (Conductor, 
Lieut. DAN Goprrey) and znd LIFE GUARDS 


BANDS OF ' 
Conductor, Mr. LeEoNARD Barker). Mr. J. 
THE GUARDS. R. WELLINGTON’S MILITARY BAND). 


EXHIBITION ORCHESTRA and ORGAN 
RECITALS, 
GRAND rn igh whore paket r Special 
Engagement of the Poluskis—Nautical eccen- 
WHIT-MONDAY. tricities. The Many jointed Camel, and other 


amusing artistes. 


——s premenie 


HEIM, B.I 


y Miss ANNE OpreEn- 


scan TICKETS. 6d. each, may now be 
tained on application to the Manager, 
Ind justrial Exhibition, Earls Court, S.W. 


SEASON TICKETS 
NOW READY. 


BEAUTIFUL MUSIC. 


Ih t Innumerable Attr 


now in course Suenaeal on). 

OLD SHIRT RE-FITTED, Fine Irish Linen, 2s. ; or very best Irish 
Linen, reti ined free, ready to wear, 2s. 6d. S amp le Shirt, 

for Dress and ordinary wear, any size, post free, 2s. od., 3s. od.. 

6s. 9d. Twilled Night Shirts, 2s. 11d., 3s. gd., 4s. od., or 5s. od. LINEN COLLARS 

and CUFFS, Best 4-f wed Collars, 4s "éd. and a ae dor. ; made exact to pattern 

era 


et Garcame. Magnificent 
ng the GIGANTIC WHEEL 


ns, incluc 








2s. od. half-do vost fre Napkins 2s. 6d. 

Dinner Na ping, 4 6d . per d ‘ Table Clot! fH geineer. ‘TRISH LINEN 
square, 2s. od. each, 2} yards by 3 yar 5s. 6d. ; Kit hen Table Cloths, 1o}d 
each; Real Irish Linen Sheeting, fully 1 leached, 2 yards wide, Is, 11d. per yar l; 
and Line in Di aper, 8$d. per yard ; Nursery Diaper, 4}d. per yar 1; Surplice Line n, 7d. 
per yard; Glass Cloths, 3s. 6d. doz. LINEN HUCKABACK TOWELS, 7 6d 
per doz. ; Damask Towels, €s. 6d. per doz. ; Turkish Ba wil 
Linen Pillow Cases, from 1s. 1d. each. ‘IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKE«CHIEFS. 
—Children’s, 15. od.; rs 2s. 3d.; Gent.’s 3s. Hemstitchex I. adies’, 


2s, 3d.; Gent.’s, 4s. 11d. per doz. Better qualities e qually cheap. 


i 
Illustrated Price List post free to any par rtof the world. 


B. & E. M’HUGH & CO., Ltd., BELFAST. 


S ampl les and 





EIGHTH EDITION. NOW READY. 
Thoroughly Revised and much Enlarged. 2 Vols., Super-royal 8vo 
2300 pages, cloth gilt extra, price £3 3s. 


BURKE’S LANDED GENTRY. 


HARRISON & SONS, 59 PALL MALL, S.W. 
And all B if k seliers, 





LONDON : 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals, 


fs LA. LIN MARSHALIL’S 


* FAROLA 


\r <i 
ee) BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT ; 
Sew FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE. 


SONGS, MEASURES, 
METRICAL LINES. 


BY 
JEAN CARLYLE GRAHAM. 


Price 5s. 









KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Lr, 


Gr. BERNARD'S WELL. 


The KEEPER of the WELL is in ATT ENDANCE from 7 till 0.30 
A.M. and from 12 Noon till 6 p.m. (on Sundays from 7 tillg A.M. and from 
3.15 till 6 p.M.) for the supply of the Mineral Water to Visitors at the 
Chi — > Penny per Visit O 

» Water is celebrated for its Healt 1-giving and Curative Qualities, 
and is especially beneficial in cases of Rhe umatism and Indigestion, and in 
Diseases of the Ski n, Liver, and KR ey’ 

‘The well laid-out Grounds adjoini ng ’ the Well are open to Visitors. 

Sr. BERNARD'S WELL, STOCKBRIDGE, 
April 1894. 


CLIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


President: LEWIS FRY, Esq. 
Vice-President ; 
THE VEN. THE ARCHDEACON OF MANCHESTER. 
Head Mistress: Miss BURNS. 
The Next Term begins on MONDAY, May 7th. 
Application for Admission may be made to the Secretary, at the 
School; or to the Hor. Secretary, H. C. BARSTOW, Esq., Fern 


House, Clifton Down, Bcxistol. 








WALTER SCOTT'S NEW BOOKS 


MR. GEORGE MOORE'S NEW NOVEL. 


Cloth, Crown S8vo, Price Gs, 


ESTHER WATERS: A Novel. 


By GEORGE MOORE. 


* As we live the book through again in memory, we feel more and more confident 
that Mr. Moore has once for all vedic ated his position among the half-dozen living 
novelists of whom the historian of English literature will have to take account. 
Daily Chronicle. 

‘I can only compare it with the best of Flaubert’s work—and what greater praise 
could one give than that? Slowly, patiently, detail is piled on a. nothing is 
pene sy he the thing has the complexity of life itseli’’— Mr. A. 8. WALKLEy in the 
Moruing Leader. 


OTHER NOVELS BY GEORGE MOORE. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. each. 
A DRAMA IN MUSLIN. Seventh Edition. 
A MODERN LOVER. New Edition. 


A MUMMER’S WIFE. Twentieth Edition. 
VAIN FORTUNE. 6s. With Illustrat onal MAvRICE GREIFFENHAGEN, 
A few Large-Paper Copies at ONE GuINI 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth 6s, 


MODERN PAINTING. By GEORGE Moore. 

SOME PRESS NOTICES 
‘Of the very few books on art thi at painters and critics should on no account leave 
unread, this is surely one,’—Studi 
* His book is one of the be >st b ok about pictures that have come into our hands 
for some years.’— St, James's Gazette 
‘A more original, a better inf rme d, a more suggestive, and, let us add, a more 
amusing work on the art of to-day, we have never read than this volume. 
Glasgow Herald. 


Contemporary Science Series, 
Latest Volume. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


MAN AND WOMAN: A Study of Human 


SECONDARY SEXUAL CHARACTERS. By HAVELOCK ELLIS, Author of 

the ‘Criminal,’ ‘The Nationalisation of. Health,’ etc. With numerous Illus- 

trations. 
* Alto gethe rwe may congratulate Mr. Ellis yn having produced a book which, 
apart from it — scientific claims, will, by its str: raightfor W ard simplicity upon points 
of delicac cy, appeal strongly to all those readers outside purely scientific circles who 
may be curious in cheat se matters.’—P all Mall Ga cette. 

READY IN MAY 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, price 3s. 6d. With Numero us Diagrams. 


The EVOLUTION of MODERN CAPITALISM. 


MACHINE rion. By JOHN A. HOBSON, M. A. 


NEW VOLUME READY 10th MAY. 
The Canterbury Poets. 
Special Edition, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. 


POEMS AND LYRICS OF NATURE. 


Epirep spy Mrs. E. WINGATE RINDER. 


This Volume contains Contributions by—ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, S. R. 
Crockett, JoHN Davinson, Lorp pt ntact NORMAN GALE, RICHARD LE 
GALLIENNE, ALICE MeyNeLL, Wittt1aAmM Morris, COVENTRY PATMORE, ERNEST 
Ruys, A. Mary F. Ropinson, c HRISTINA Rossetti, ALGERNON CHARLES 
SWINBURNE, ARTHUR SYMONS, FRAN BTC ON , KATHARINE TYNAN, WILLIAM 


Watson, OSCA! cia: Wt Seave ere ETC. 


Now Ready. Crown 8vo, Paper Cover, price l1s.; Cloth, 2s. 


FROM BONDAGE TO BROTHERHOOD : A 
MESSAGE TO THE WORKERS, ». KENWORTHY, Author of ‘The 
Anatomy of Misery, etc. ‘ 

* This little book will certainly inspire with a worthy purpose and a deep human 
feeling all who honestly read it..—Dazly Chroniele. 


NOW gone 
New and Cheaper . lition, on antique paper, with Index specially prepared for 
hie Eaition, ceowa Bea, cleth, 
AU THORISED CRANSLATION, COPYRIGHT. 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD IS WITHIN YOU; 


or, CHRISTIANITY NOT AS A Mysticat Do , BuT AS A New Lirr- 
Conception, With a Preface for this Ed 8 aly mg vr LEO TOLSJOI, 
Trans lated fr ym the Original Russian MS. by A. DELANO, 


UST ISSUED, yaper cover, price 1s. 


FAMILY 'HAPPINESS, “A Novel. By Count LEO 


TOLSTOI. 
JUST RE ADY. Crown &vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


DRAMATIC ESSAYS BY LEIGH HUNT. Selected and 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by WILLIAM ARCHER and 
ROBERT W. LOWE, With an Engraved Portrait of Leigh Hunt as 
Frontispiece 

This Volunze contains the Criticisms collected by LeiGH Hunt himself in 1807 
utofprint),and the admirable articles which he contributed more than 


iwenty years later to’ ihe latier, and never refutlished,. 


JUST READY. Crown 8vo, half-antique, Pape er Boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE THEATRICAL ‘WORLD’ FOR 1893. By 


WILLIAM ARCHER. 
‘Asa record of the year’s doings in the theatres, Mr. Archer’s volume stands un- 


rivalled.’—Dai/y News. 


A NEW ISSUE OF THE WORKS OF NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


In 12 Vols., crown Svo, antique paper, with Frontispieces in Photogravure, 
the Cover designed by WALTER Cranr. 2s. 6d. per vol. 
LATEST VOL, JUST ISSUED. 
A WONDERBOOK FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 


Fre ntispice c by J AMES TORRANCE. 


With a 


Fourth and Revised Edition. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. Cleth. 


THE LAND OF THE VIKINGS; A Popular Guide to 
Norway. By C. JURGE seful to i Containing Maps, Skeleton Routes, 
Ts ables, and all information useful to Tourists. 





Boarding House; Mis IRWIN, 2 Cecil Read, Clifton, Bristol, 


‘London: WALTER SCOTT, Ltd., 24 Warwick Lane, Paternoster ROW, 
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T4 
THE new PATENT SELF-CLOSING” praceters. 


NEVER SLIP in whatever position placed. Also 


RINGS & SCARF RINGS. 


ALL GOLD & SET WITH FINE GEMS, 


vi 













































LARGE VARIETY 
OF 
PATTERNS. 


THE MOST SUITABLE 
BRACELET MADE 
FOR WATGHES. 








' FIT ANY FINGER. 
DELIGHTFULLY 





“f MOST COMFORTABLE. 
FLEXIBLE AND COM- a 
FORTABLE. SOLD BY ALL 
ete act aasnses SSN LEADING JEWELLERS 


A WONDERFUL INVENTION! 


EQUALLY SUITABLE FoR LADIES, CENTLEMEN, OR CHILDREN 


PEOPLE! 


ATTACHMENTS. 


The ‘Q’Connor Patent Extension,’ 


ENABLES THOSE WITH SHORT LIMBS TO WEAR ORDINARY 
SHOES AND TO LOOK LIKE sting PEOPLE. 


IT GIVES THE APPEARAN O 


TWO PERFECT FEET. 


Call or Write- 


THE O CONNOR EXTENSION €0., 276 High Holbora, London, W.C. 


LILLEY & SKINNER, Sole Manufacturers for the wanes Kingdom. 


SLOAN & SON, 


FRemowvali Contractors, 
49 BROUGHTON ST., 67 Castle St., & Depot—Easter Road, 


EDINBURGH. 
, Mntique and Decorative Furniture, 


R. COWIE, 


389 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 


Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French and Dutch Furniture 
comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks, Bureaux, and Commodes, Oriental Carpets and 
Old China, Engravings, Ivories, and Curios. 


GOOD NEWS. 


rr LAME 


NO MORE CLUMSY CORK SOLES. 
NO MORE IRON 





-_~ 





BEFORE. 











——E 


Embroideries. 





LATHERS FREELY IN THE HARDEST WATER. 


WATSONS 





AIICHLESS CLEANS 





BEST SOAP FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Largest Sale of 4 Ib. Tablets in the World. 


For 150 Wrappers the splendid Picture, “The Charge of the Light Brigade,” in. 
good gilt frame, will he sent carriage paid. Full particulars on each Wrapper. | 
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~ TRELOAR’S KERVAL GARPETS. 


Al though t the price is so low, th y have all the appearance and style of the 


These are the latest novelty in Seamless Carpets. 
than those mentioned below, and in a 


finest productions of the Eastern looms. They are All Wool, and are made in many other sizes 


great variety of patterns and colours. 

Ft. In. Ft. In. ‘ss & } he, In. Ft. In, <<. | Ft. In. Ft. In. 4 Ft. In. ht. In. a 6d 

g9 Oby 7 6 2. 2 1 3}10 Oby 9 O .« 215 O} 12 Oby 10 6 . 317 0] 13 Gby 12 0 . 419 O 
o|12 obyi2 0... 46 0] t§ oby 12 0 « § 0 © 


9 Oby 9 0 . 29 6]12 Oby 9 O . 3 6 
Other Lengths in any of the above widths made to order. 


CAUTION.— Many imitations of TRELOAR’S SEAMLESS CARPETS are offered to the public. It is desirable therefore to 
mention that Cheviot, Shetland, Paisley, and Kerval Carpets are all protected by Trade Marks which cannot be used by any other firm. 


*“LUDGATE’ AXMINSTER CARPETS. 


We give below a few representative sizes and prices as a guide to intending purchasers. 





Ft. In. Ft. In. s d. | Bt fn, Ft. In. 6 s & } Ft. tn; Fr. In. con 

10 Oby 6 Oo ° . » 3 2 0 | 12 Oby 9 O ° ‘ » 6 207]; 1§ Oby 12 Oo : ° -10 5 O 

10 Oby 7 6 ° ° - 4 7 «0 12 0 by lo o ; ‘ - 618 oO | 18 Oby 12 0 : ° 2 8 O 
Other Lengths in any of the above widths made to order, 

ts always in stock. Axminster Carpets are made in many other varieties ; the 


We have a large assortment of other patterns of these Carpet 
ordinary Axminster kept in stock from 2s, 11d. 


TUR PERSIAN, and INDIAN CARPETS. 


ALL SIZES. as deenammatnnes PRICES. memnentnsihicubithend CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


per yard, 27 inches wide. 





FORTY YARDS of CHINESE MATTING, 36 inches wide for 36s. carriage paid, to any Rasweny 
Station in England. Fancy Patterns, Various Colours. Sample sent on application to 


TRELOAR & SONS, Ludgate Hill, London. 
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